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Art. [.—The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and Southwestern 
States and Territories: comprising a geographical and statistical 
description of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Ohio;—the Territories of Alabama, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Michigan; and the western parts of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. With acomplete list of the road and 
river routes, west of the Aleghany mountains, and the connect- 
ing roads from New York, Philadelphia, and Washington City, 
to New-Orleans, St. Louis, and Pittsburg. The whole compris 
ing a more comprehensive account of the soil, productions, cli- 
mate, and present state of improvement of the regions described, 
than any work hitherto published. Accompanied by a map of the 
United States, including Louisiana, projected and engraved ex- 
pressly for this work. By William Darby, Member of the New 
York Historical Society, and author of a Map and statistical ac- 


count of the State of Louisiana and the adjacent regions. New 
York: Kirk and Mercein. 


HE establishment of new settlements in our extended territories, 

operates upon the interests of the nation in a manner somewhat 
analogous to the colonial systems of the European powers. We 
do not, it is true, restrict importation to our own ports; we throw 
open the benefits of free trade to all those possessions which by 
treaty have been ceded, unconditionally as to their rights and pri- 
vileges, and which, prior to their cession, were in a state of colo- 
nial dependence and restriction,—we do not confine intercourse to 
our own Flag. The principles of general liberty on which our 
constitution is founded, extend equality to every member of the so- 
cial compact; yet the vivifying effects of colonization are alike felt. 
Emigration rapidly fills up the void of every new acquisition, and 
the character of the emigrating population ensures the speedy de- 
velopment of its resources. ‘The tillage of new lands affords to 
our vessels substantial objects of export,* while the demand for im- 


* Especially in theearticle of flour. During twelve months between 5 and 
600,000 barrels of flour were imported by American vessels into Liverpool alone. 
W. have no returns of the supplies entere! from the United States at other ports 
of Great Britain, or at the ports of France, but they must have been considera 
ble. | 
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plements of husbandry, articles of convenience, and all that the ci- 
vilizing process takes off, creates employ for the mechanic, and a pro- 
fitable occupation for the merchant. To render the illustration fa- 
miliar, we will cite the example of the Mobile country, long under 
the colonial dominion of Old Spain, which since its annexation to 
our government has given to numerous vessels of the Atlantic 
states a new and extensive activity, animating the industry of our 
denser population in furnishing the necessary articles of supply, 
while, at the same time, cargoes are derived from it in return, for 
which the consumption of Europe presents a certain market. In 
this carrying trade, the maritime interests of the older states are 
essentially promoted, for, it is obvious that whilelabour can be so 
much more advantageously applied in those new districts, it will 
not be diverted to ship-building, at least to any extent, and what- 
ever be the cause, no fact is more certain than that the industry and 
enterprize of the eastern and middle states continue to be princi- 
pally called upon to provide freight for the crops of the southern 
planters. This holds true, we believe, equally in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, Inthe Mobile country, it will be more decidedly felt, 


as its powers of production are brought into operation; at present, 


an active and energetic population must be given to it in order to 
realize those hopes; and to the conveyance of settlers, with their 
families,—the supply of goods—every description in short of ex- 
ports, the tonnage employed in the trade will be principally confined. 

As cultivation becomes increased by the labours of the residents, 
and the encouragements arising from demand, shipping will be still 
more extensively engaged in transporting across the ocean the va- 
rious products in exchange. In this transportation, a nursery for sea- 
men is formed, and employment circulates its beneficial influence 
through some of the most useful classes of the community. The 
ship-builder, the rigger, the ship-chandler, the mast-maker, the sail 
maker, the boat-builder, the provision merchant, and of conse- 
quence the farmer, but more especially the mariner, that precious 
defender of his country, the pilot—all these are maintained in full 
activity by additional sources of employment. If we examine the 
composition of the cargoes, we shall find such an infinity of modes 
operating to enliven the business of the large towns in which they 
are fitted out, as to afford the most satisfactory assurances of a solid 
and durable basis to our prosperity. Literature and science will 
spread with the extension of the American name, and to the seats 
of intelligence, refinement, and the Arts, resort will ever be had to 
supply a liberal curiosity with its richest stores. By an interchange 
of ideas, of commodities, and of good offices, reciprocal wants will 
be supplied, and a mutual commerce of minds, as of productions, will 
cement the union of the whole in the strong bonds of general in- 
terest—a joint advantage, one and indivisible. ‘Though distant, 
yet homogeneous, though so situated as to seem divided by space, 
yet connected by the same governing maxims of federative policy, 
the members of this great nation will found their attachment on the 
known provision for their good in the general good of each and all, 
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thus, with time, it grew 

To this deep-laid indissoluble state, : 

Where wealth and commerce lift their golden heads; 
And o’er our labours, Liberty and Law, 

Impartial, watch; the wonder of a world! Thomson. 


In this view of beneficial results are to be included all those 
countries which transmit their produce by the Ohio, the Missouri, 
the Mississippi, and their tributary streams. Whoever has investi- 
gated the general interests of his country, and watched attentively 
the increase of its commerce, cannot have failed to remark the vast 
quantity of freight attracted to the port of New-Orleans, and oc- 
cupied in conveying the annual wealth of those immense and fertile 
territories communicating by the navigation of the Mississippi. Pro- 
secuting his views farther, and tracing the extraordinary activity of 
trade and intercourse on that river since the cession of Louisiana 
to this government, he will see in this new and necessary vent for 
their accumulations, an unfailing source of employment to the 
carrier, and of revenue to the treasury, perpetually augmenting. 
The increased quantity of our exports will of course extend the 
amount of imports, on which high duties are collected. Our rul- 
ing policy at present is not framed for domestic manufacture, but, 
in the importation of fabrics from abroad, our ships and seamen are 
employed, and a profit accrues to those through whose hands the 
business is conducted. 

There is another view on which we are disposed to dwell with 
some complacency, in enumerating the advantages of our new set- 
tlements—the tendency they must have in keeping down the aver- 
age prices of provisions. Our population, already equal in some 
states to the ordinary demand, is progressive, and without some 
outlet, this increase would have the natural effect of enhancing the 
value of the necessaries of life, were the extensive wants of 
Europe in the article of flour to continue, which will be supplied by 
us only so long as the maximum of our prices are below the. mznz- 
mum of the European, and it follows, that without an expansion of 
our agricultural territory, the farming population predominating 
over that which is condensed in towns, this branch of our export, 
with all its attendant consequences, would cease. It is besides es- 
sential to the welfare, the comfort, and happiness of the community 
that subsistence should be easy, and within the reach of industry 
to command on moderate terms. Whilst there remain such vast 
quantities of land still unoccupied in the new districts, and in a 
state of high fertility, always to be procured at a reasonable price, 
it is not to be expected that, on the Atlantic border, it will attain any 
extravagant height. Weare aware that the distance from market, 
and the consequent expense of transportation will prove an obstacle 
to the transmission of agricultural productions in any very great 
degree, but, in proportion as new roads and improved water com- 
munications are opened, this objection diminishes in force, and we 
know it to be a fact that, at present, Kentucky produce is a very 
current article in our stores. It is reserved for some future day, 
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not far distant it is hoped, to witness the realization of those sub- 
terranean treasures with which, according to the reports of travel- 
lers, some of the new states abound, but, even now, a very conside- 
rable freight is derived from the lead mines, and iron and coal will 
pay for working as inhabitants increase. ‘he land tax, a produc- 
tive source of revenue, augmenting with every new purchase of in- 
dividuals, comes in aid of the general purposes of the country, act- 
ing as a safe guarantee to public credit, and a sinking fund for the 
reduction of the national debt. In fact, the combinations of inter- 
est and advantage which are mterwoven with the connexion sub- 
sisting between the various parts of this great whole, are so evi- 
dent and multiplied, so intimately blended, and promise in their ef- 
fects so many beneficial consequences to the inhabitants of this high- 
ly favoured portion of the globe, that the mind is lost in conjectur- 
ing the probable eminence we may attain as a nation, by a judici- 
ous use of the united means at our disposal. 

Farther territories may soon accrue to us. ‘The philanthropist 
will approve, when the arrangement is desirable not only to us, but 


to countries which are to be materially benefited by the transfer. 


The influence of good example, the opinions of thinking men, and 
the beams of civilization, spreading over those regions will, it is 
hoped, disperse any lingering delusions of error, and, diffusing just 
sentiments, prepare the mind to see more clearly the true interests 
of its nature. Wherever the march ot good principles has held 
its course over this continent, the advantages attending on its pro- 
gress have been acknowledged and adopted, and indolence, with its 
concomitant, jealousy, have given way to more profitable views of 
thinking and acting. Vice is shunned when it 1s accounted odious, 


and public opinion when it is just, becomes respected. 


To the research of the philosopher, these new territories present a 
field of immeasurable extent. To unfold their latent resources will 
be an employment worthy at once of his powers and of the utility 
and value of his pursuits.. On these he may erect the structure of 
an honourable fame, while‘he contributes to advance the prosperity 
of his country. 

Numerous are the political advantages which attend the forma- 
tion of new settlements. It inspires our countrymen with new ac- 
tivity: it incites the sanguine to useful adventure: it animates the 
speculative and the ardent to extend their view and realize im- 
portant schemes: it gives scope to invention, and offers the means of 
success to ingenuity, beside consolidating our power, acquiring to 


‘it an accession of physical force, and increasing that true wealth of 


states which consists in the produce of the earth. So invigorating 
to a nation is the parental process of planting and rearing the hope- 
ful scions of its native stock! 

The assiduity and ardor with which France applied herself to 
settling those regions extending between her Canadian possessions 
and the valley of the Mississippi, attest the importance attached to 
these new springs for traffic, these increasing demands for barter, 
insinuating themselves into the remotest hunting grounds of the 
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Indian. ‘The distance of her dominions on this continent from the 
mother country, and the expense, as well as difficulty, of affording 
them effectual support against hostile aggressions from her formi- 
dable rival, led subsequently to their dismemberment, but, while 
the same motives exist to encourage us to the pursuit of channels 
which put into effective circulation our active industry, we, by our 
contiguity and compactness of position, have nothing to apprehend 
from external attack. Each state in reserve forms an impenetra- 
ble depth of country, and each frontier state is a bulwark to its 
supporters. 


. alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 





The immense value of our new possessions appears, not alone 
from a review of their productions, their great and improvable re- 
sources, and their employment for our shipping; the sentiments of 
other European nations respecting their importance, and above all, 
the conduct of France, in the various efforts made to retain posses- 
sion of her American dominions, most clearly evince how highly 
she estimated their importance. Though deprived of her Canadian 
territories, yet the anxious wish of possessing a portion of the Ame- 
rican continent may be traced in the following extract from a curi- 
ous memoir, written during the consulship of Buonaparte in 1800, by 
a very sagacious and profound statesman, M. Talleyrand, which, 
while it exhibits the beauty and fertility of the country in question, 
displays the strongest desire for the attainment of the object, at the 
same time that it shows an extreme anxiety for the removal of every 
obstacle to its possession; nor does it less clearly lead to an infer- 
ence as to the true value of the acquisition to us. 


‘Our nation, says M. Talleyrand, referring to Louisiana,‘ had the vain 
honour of conferring a name* on a portion of the globe not exceeded by 
any other portion of it, in all the advantages of the climate and soil. It 
is an immense valley, watered by a deep and beneficent river. This ri- 
ver first acquires importance in the latitude of 45 north. It flows ina 
devious course about two thousand miles, and entersthe bay of Mex- 
ico, by many mouths, in latitude 29. In these latitudes is comprised 
the temperate zone, which has been deemed most favourable to the per- 
fection of the animal and vegetable nature. This advantage is not marr- 
ed by the chilling and sterilifying influence of lofty mountains, the pesti- 
lential fumes of intractable bogs, or the dreary uniformity of sandy plains. 
Throughout the whole extent, there is not, probably, a snow-capt hill, a 
moving sand, or a volcanic eminence. 

‘This valley is of different breadths. The ridge which bounds it on 
the east, is in some places nearly a thousand miles from the great mid- 
dle stream. From this ridge, secondary rivers, of great extent and mag- 
nificence, flow towards the centre, and the intermediate regions are an 
uncultivated paradise. On the west, the valley is of similar dimensions, 
the streams are equally large and useful, and the condition of the sur- 


face equally delightful. 


* So called after Louis XTV. king of France. En. 
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not far distant it is hoped, to witness the realization of those sub- 
terranean treasures with which, according to the reports of travel- 
lers, some of the new states abound, but, even now, a very conside- 
rable freight is derived from the lead mines, and iron and coal will 
pay for working as inhabitants increase. ‘The land tax, a produc- 
tive source of revenue, augmenting with every new purchase of in- 
dividuals, comes in aid of the general purposes of the country, act- 
ing as a safe guarantee to public credit, and a sinking fund for the 
reduction of the national debt. In fact, the combinations of inter- 
est and advantage which are interwoven with the connexion sub- 
sisting between the various parts of this great whole, are so evi- 
dent and multiplied, so intimately blended, and promise in their ef- 
fects so many beneficial consequences to the inhabitants of this high- 
ly favoured portion of the globe, that the mind is lost in conjectur- 
ing the probable eminence we may attain as a nation, by a judici- 
ous use of the united means at our disposal. 

Farther territories may soon accrue to us. ‘The philanthropist 
will approve, when the arrangement is desirable not only to us, but 
to countries which are to be materially benefited by the transfer. 
The influence of good example, the opinions of thinking men, and 
the beams of civilization, spreading over those regions will, it is 
hoped, disperse any lingering delusions of error, and, diffusing just 
sentiments, prepare the mind to see more clearly the true interests 
of its nature. Wherever the march ot good principles has held 
its course over this continent, the advantages attending on its pro- 
gress have been acknowledged and adopted, and indolence, with its 
concomitant, jealousy, have given way to more profitable views of 
thinking and acting. Vice is shunned when it 1s accounted odious, 
and public opinion when it is just, becomes respected. 

To the research of the philosopher, these new territories present a 
field of immeasurable extent. To unfold their latent resources will 
-be an employment worthy at once of his powers and of the utility 
and value of his pursuits.. On these he may erect the structure of 
an honourable fame, while‘he contributes to advance the prosperity 
of his country. 

Numerous are the political advantages which attend the forma- 
tion of new settlements. It inspires our countrymen with new ac- 
tivity: it incites the sanguine to useful adventure: it animates the 
speculative and the ardent to extend their view and realize im- 
portant schemes: it gives scope to invention, and offers the means of 
success to ingenuity, beside consolidating our power, acquiring to 
it sn accession of physical force, and increasing that true wealth of 
states which consists in the produce of the earth. So invigorating 
. to a nation is the parental process of planting and rearing the hope- 
ful scions of its native stock! 

The assiduity and ardor with which France applied herself to 
settling those regions extending between her Canadian possessions 
and the valley of the Mississippi, attest the importance attached to 
these new springs for traffic, these increasing demands for barter, 
msinuating themselves into the remotest hunting grounds of the 
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Indian. ‘The distance of her dominions on this continent from the 
mother country, and the expense, as well as difficulty, of affording 
them effectual support against hostile aggressions from her formi- 
dable rival, led subsequently to their dismemberment, but, while 
the same motives exist to encourage us to the pursuit of channels 
which put into effective circulation our active industry, we, by our 
contiguity and compactness of position, have nothing to apprehend 
from external attack. Each state in reserve forms an impenetra- 
ble depth of country, and each frontier state is a bulwark to its 
supporters. 
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Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


The immense value of our new possessions appears, not alone 
from a review of their productions, their great and improvable re- 
sources, and their employment for our shipping; the sentiments of 
other European nations respecting their importance, and above all, 
the conduct of France, in the various efforts made to retain posses- 
sion of her American dominions, most clearly evince how highly 
she estimated their importance. Though deprived of her Canadian 
territories, yet the anxious wish of possessing a portion of the Ame- 
rican continent may be traced in the following extract from a curi- 
ous memoir, written during the consulship of Buonaparte in 1800, by 
a very sagacious and profound statesman, M. Talleyrand, which, 
while it exhibits the beauty and fertility of the country in question, 
displays the strongest desire for the attainment of the object, at the 
same time that it shows an extreme anxiety for the removal of every 
obstacle to its possession; nor does it less clearly lead to an infer- 
ence as to the true value of the acquisition to us. 


‘Our nation, ’says M. Talleyrand, referring to Louisiana,‘ had the vain 
honour of conferring a name* on a portion of the globe not exceeded by 
any other portion of it, in all the advantages of the climate and soil. It 
is an immense valley, watered by a deep and beneficent river. This ri- 
ver first acquires importance in the latitude of 45 north. It flows ina 
devious course about two thousand miles, and entersthe bay of Mex- 
ico, by many mouths, in latitude 29. In these latitudes is comprised 
the temperate zone, which has been deemed most favourable to the per- 
fection of the animal and vegetable nature. This advantage is not marr- 
ed by the chilling and sterilifying influence of lofty mountains, the pesti- 
lential fumes of intractable bogs, or the dreary uniformity of sandy plains. 
Throughout the whole extent, there is not, probably, a snow-capt hill, a 
moving sand, or a volcanic eminence. 

‘This valley is of different breadths. The ridge which bounds it on 
the east, is in some places nearly a thousand miles from the great mid- 
dle stream. From this ridge, secondary rivers, of great extent and mag- 
nificence, flow towards the centre, and the intermediate regions are an 
uncultivated paradise. On the west, the valley is of similar dimensions, 
the streams are equally large and useful, and the condition of the sur- 
face equally delightful. 


* So called after Louis XTV. king of France. Ep. 
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‘We must first observe, that, in gaining possession of this territory, 
we shall not enter on a desert, where the forest must be removed be- 
fore a shelter can be built; whither we must carry the corn and clothes 
necessary to present subsistence; and the seed, the tools, and the cat- 
tle, which are requisite to raise a future provision. 

‘ There cannot, in the first place, be imagined a district more favour- 
able to settlement. In addition to a genial climate and soil, there are 
the utmost facilities of communication and commerce. The whole dis- 
trict is the sloping side ofa valley, through which run deep and naviga- 
ble rivers, which begin their course in the remotest borders, and which 
all terminate in the central stream. This stream, one of the longest and 
widest in the world, is remarkably distinguished by its depth. It flows 
into a gulf which contains a great number of populousislands. Among 
these islands are numerous passages into the ocean that washes the 
shores of Europe. Thus, not only every part of the district is easily ac- 
cessible by means of rivers, but the same channels are ready to convey 
the products of every quarter to the markets most contiguous and re- 
mote. 

‘The Nile flows in atorrid climate through a long and narrow valley. 
The fertility which its annual inundations produce, extends only two or 
three leagues on either side of it. The benefits of this fertility are mar- 
red by the neighbourhood of scorching sands, over which the gales car- 
ry intolerable heat and incurable pestilence, and which harbour a race 
of savages, whose trade is war and pillage. Does this river bestow rich- 
es worthy of the greatest efforts of the nation to gain them, and shall the 
vreater Nile of the western hemisphere be neglected? A Nile whose 
inundations diffuse the fertility of Egypt twenty leagues from its shores, 
which occupies a valley wider than from the Duna to the Rhine, which 
flows among the most beautiful dales, and under the benignest seasons, 
and which is skirted by a civilized and kindred nation on one side,* and 
on the other by extensive regions, over which the tide of growing popu- 
lation may spread itself without hindrance or danger. 

‘ The choicest luxuries of Europe are coffee, sugar, and tobacco. Tlie 
most useful materials of clothing are cottonand silk. All these are 
either natives of the Mississippi valley, or remarkably congenial to it. 
The cultivation of these, and the carriage to market, are as obvious and 
easy as the most ardent politician can desire. The whole extent of the 
river will be our own, and in the lower and most fertile portion of its 
course, the banks on both sides will be our indisputable property. 

‘ The triend of the health, longevity, and useful pleasure of the human 
species, and of the opulence of France, could not devise a better scheme 
thai one which should enable every inhabitant of Lurope to consume 
halfa pound of sugar a day, and assign to Frenchmen the growth, the 
carriage, and the distribution of so much.t Now this scheme is no oth- 
er than the possession of the American Nile. 

‘I shall pass over, without mentioning, many other articles, such as 
_ tobacco, indigo, and the like, for which France and the rest of Europe 
will supply an unlimited consumption, and hasten to articles which are 
of more importance, and these are cotton and provisions. 


* Spanish America. 
t 225,000,000 cwt. the produce of an area, not exceeding that of Guienne, 
Normandy, and Britanny, are not the twentieth part of the valley of the Missis- 
sippl.—TRANSLATOR. 
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‘The most beautiful production of nature is cotton. It was more 
than the caprice of fashion that went to the extremities of the east in 
search of this material, for there is none capable of a greater number of 
uses, of so many forms, and such variouscolours. Its texture may con- 
stitute the lightest and most beautiful crnaments, or the best defence 
against the intemperature of the air. 

‘ The nations of the east have used it immemorially, and from them 
has it gradually been brought to Europe. The use of it seems to have 
been limited by nothing but the power of procuring it. Like sugar, the 
use of it has increased since it has been naturalized to the soil of Ame- 
rica. The consumption has, in like manner, been eager to outrun the 
supply. The American states have, of late, become sensible of the 
value of the commerce in cotton, and their success supplies us with a 
new example, and a powerful inducement to appropriate, in part, the ter- 
ritory of Mississippi to the same culture. 

‘But now comes the fearful and scrupulous head to dash these charm- 
ing prospects. Obstacles to these great achievements multiply in his 
timorous fancy. He expatiates on the length of the way; the insalubri- 
ty of uncultivated lands; of a climate to which the constitution and ha- 
bits of the colonists are uncongenial; of a soil, part of which, and that 
accessible and most valuable, lies under a torrid sun, and is annually in- 
undated. 

‘Now all these difficulties are imaginary. They are real in relation 
toa first settlement. They ought to be taken into a strict account, if 
our projects extended to New Holland or to California. In all real cases, 
these difficulties have been great by reason of the avarice, injustice and 
folly of the colonizing nation; and the wisest plans could not totally ex- 
clude, though they would greatly lessen, and easily surmount them. 
But Louisiana is not a new settlement. It is one of the oldest in North 
America. All the labours of discovering and of setting the first foot on 
a desert shore, were suffered and accomplished long ago. 

‘The Spaniards must be thoroughly aware that their power in Mexico 
and Peru exists by the weakness. and division of their vassals, and by 
the remoteness and competition of their European enemies. Unwise and 
imbecile as that nation has generally appeared in latter times, the admis- 
sion of the French to a post, from whence their dominions may be so easi- 
ly annoyed at firesent, and from which their future expulsion is inevi- 
table, is a folly too egregious even for them to commit, and of which the 
most infatuated of their counsels has not hitherto afforded an example. 

‘If Spain should refuse the cession, there is an end to our golden 
views. Our empire in the new world is strangled in its cradle; or at 
least, the prosecution of our scheme must wait for a more propitious 
season. 

‘The trade which enriches England lies chiefly in the products of 
foreign climates. But her Indian territories produce nothing which the 
Mississippi could not as easily produce. The Ganges fertilizes a val- 
ley less extensive. Its Deltas, as well as those of the Nile, are in the 
same latitudes, and these rivers generate the same exuberant soil, only 
in smaller space and in less quantities than the great western Nile: but 
the Mississippi comprehends in its bosom, the regions of the temperate 
zone as well asthe tropical climates and products. The arctic circle in 
America will be equally accessible to us. Our ancient possessions in 
Canada will in due season return to us of their own accord. 

‘Whatever gives colonies to France, supplies her with ships and 
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sailors, manufactures and husbandmen. The growth of colonies sup- 
plies her with zealous citizens ,and the increase of real wealth and effec- 
tive numbers is the consequence. ' 

‘It is contrary to all probability that either Spain or England will be 
tractable on this occasion; but, if the danger, by being distant, is invisible 
to them; or if the present evils. arising to Engiand from the continuance 
of the war, or to Spain from the resentment of the French government, 
should outweigh, in their apprehensions, all future evils, and prevail on 
one to grant, and on the other to connive at the grant, by what argu- 
ments, by what promises, by what threats, by what hostile efforts, shall 
we extort the consent of the American states? How shall we prevail on 
them to alienate the most valuable portion of their territory; to admit in- 
to their vitals a formidable and active people, whose interests are incom- 
patible, in every point, with their own; whose enterprises will inevitably 
interfere and jar with theirs, whose neighbourhood will cramp all their 
movements; circumscribe their future progress to narrow and ignomi- 
nious bounds; and make incessant inroads on their harmony and independ- 
ence. The master of the Mississippi will be placed so as to control, in 
the most effectual manner, these internal interests. It is acknowledged 
that he holds in his hands the dread of all the settlements westward of 
the mountains. He may dispense or withold at his pleasure. See we 
not the mighty influence that this power will give us over the councils 
of these states?’ 
















































The sources from which M. Talleyrand derived his information 
it is presumed were original, as he travelled in this country about 
the period of the French Revolution. His observations, though 
comparatively of little value since facts respecting the valley of the 
Mississippi have become better understood, yet tend to establish the 
importance of the acquisition no less ina political than in an agri- 
cultural point of view. 

Mr. Darby is advantageously known to the public as the author 
of a more particular account of that country than had previously 
appeared. His situation as one of the surveyors who for several 
years assisted in adjusting the ancient boundaries of land in Loui- 
slana, was particularly favourable to his gaining correct informa- 
tion respecting those parts which he visited. Since the publica- 
tion of his former work on Louisiana he has collected a variety of 
materials on the topics expressed in the title-page, which the avi- 
dity of the public for all that treats of the new countries has called 
into circulation. While some, in perusing these works, are actuat- 
ed solely by a thirst for knowledge, others seek to guide their emi- 
grating steps by the light which they afford, and a still greater num- 
ber perhaps, desire to estimate the prospects of relatives or friends 
who either are their precursors, or who carry with them the hopes 
and wishes of those they leave behind. To all such these treatises 
are precious. Ofthe map prefixed to the present volume we shall 
be better qualified to judge after the publication of a map of Loui- 
siana by Dr. John H. Robinson, of Natchez, recently announced. 
This gentleman we believe is the same who accompanied Lieu- 
tenant Pike in his exploratory travels, and from his long residence 
in that part of the country is no doubt particularly qualified to do 
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justice to his undertaking. Asamap of the United States, Mr. 
Darby’s bears no comparison with Melish’s, which is unquestiona- 
bly the best we have. As professedly illustrating the relative po- 
sition of Louisiana to the adjacent states, it is not more happy, and 
we have besides, Mr. Darby’s former map of Louisiana on a scale 
of ten miles to an inch, far more minute and satisfactory. After 
all, the topography of Louisiana is but imperfectly known, and time 
is necessary to its more perfect development. The chart of Mo- 
bile Bay, wherein the rivers that empty into it are laid down, with 
the position of the forts and settlements in that quarter, is new, and 
may be regarded as an accession to our stock of knowledge on the 
subject, slender as it is at present. Of the Mobile country indeed, 
and the Alabama territory, on which information generally is re- 
markably deficient, Mr. Darby gives the best account extant in 
print. A part of this we quote. 


Of the towns that have been begun in the valley of the Mobile, the 
most important are, Mobile, Blakely, Fort St. Stephens, Fort Claiborne, 
and Alabama. 

‘ Mobile stands upon the west side of the bay of that name, in 30° 40’ 
N. lat. This town, though amongst the first established in Louisiana by 
the French, is yet of but little consequence. It is built upon a high bank 
of the bay; the scite is dry and commanding, but the approach of the har- 
bour, for vessels drawing more than eight feet water, is difficult and 
circuitous. The annexed plan of the bay will exhibit its position more 
clearly than could be done by any verbal description. Vessels can be 
brouzht very near the shore, and the harbour is completely sheltered 
from the storms, or sudden attack of an enemy by water. 

‘The country in its rear is unsettled pine woods. ‘here are no ex- 
tensive settlements nearer than Washington or Baldwin counties, above 
the 31° N. lat. 

‘Many very serious impediments oppose themselves to the advance 
of Mobile, but the most effectual is the rise of a rival town in a more 
convenient situation for commercial transactions. 

‘ Blakely stands upon the east side of Mobile bay, in 30° 43’ N. lat. 
This town has been established only a little more than a year. It has 
some pre-eminent advantages over Mobile; one of which is, that the 
same wind that enables a vessel to enter Mobile bay, will carry her to 
the wharfs of Blakely, which is not the case respecting Mobile; an- 
other is, an open road to the rapidly improving country on the Alabama 
river. 

‘ Blakely, it is most likely, will become the mart of Mobile river; 
there is a vigorous rivalry between the two towns at present, but the 
obvious superiority of the position of Blakely will probably be decisive 
in its favour. 

‘ Fort St. Stephens is established on the west bank of the Tombigbee, 
at N. lat. 31° 33’. This town stands at the head of schooner navigation, 
and is in a state of rapid improvement. The amount of the commercial 
business, already done at this town, exceeds $500,000 annually. In its 
Vicinity is the most wealthy and best populated country on the waters 
of the Mobile. Baldwin, Washington, and Clarke counties, have all re- 
ceived great accessions of population within three years past. 

‘Property continually rises in value, notwithstanding the intermina- 
ble quantity of public land opened for settlement. The advantage of oc- 
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cupying the point between beat and ship navigation confers great im- 
portance on this place. Whatever towns may arise, either above or be- 
low, yet this place must maintain its relative rank. 

‘It is, by act of congress, the seat of government for Alabama terri- 
tory, until otherwise directed by the legislature thereof. It has been 
found, in a great number of instances in the United States, that nothing 
but ceaeuiaecial facility can augment, to any considerable extent, the 
wealth or inhabitants of towns; and that their being selected for the seats 
of legislatures, or courts of justice, gives but trivial comparative advan- 
tage. It is, therefore, of very little consequence to the people of St. Ste- 
phens, whether or not it remains the seat of government. 

‘ Fort Claiborne,on Alabama river, occupies the same relative posi- 
tion on that stream, that Fort St. Stephens does on Tombigbee. The 
former town has entirely risen since the end of the last war between the 
United States and Great Britain. Like all other places in the valley of 
Mobile, it is in a state of prosperous advance. The town of Fort Clai- 
borne is also at the head of schooner navigation; of course the chances 
of its permanency rest upon the same principles of calculation which we 
have applied to Fort St. Stephens. 

‘It would be difficult to state the number of houses or people in any 
of these new towns. In reality, the numbers change so rapidly, that no 
estimate can remain one year cerrect. It would be useless to attempt 
any precise enumeration of the component parts ofa mass so incessantly 
accumulating. 

‘The country in the vicinity of the junction of the Tombigbee and 
Alabama is in some respects most admirably situated to become a plea- 
sant and profitable residence. It will probably, at no very distant time, 
be the centre of a great thoroughfare between New Orleans and the 
southern states upon the Atlantic. Should the vine and olive be success- 
fully cultivated, and there is but little reason to doubt a prosperous is- 
sue to the attempt to introduce those useful plants, then will the valley 
of the Mobile become the American Italy: there will the declining con- 
stitutions, sinking under the severity of northern winters, find warmth, 
health, and mental enjoyment.’ 


To these descriptions are added a botanical list of valuable forest 
trees growing in the parts described, giving a preference to those 
more immediately applicable to purposes of utility, together with 
such known vegetables as contribute to the subsistence of man. Mr. 
Darby is sanguine as to the possibility of rearing to perfection the 
vine, the olive, and the silk-worm, in favourable situations of the 


south; and, recounting their natural history, with the particulars of 


their growth i in countries where they flourish, he deduces a con- 
clusion favourable to their culture here. 

We do not remember to have seen any proposal for cutting a ca- 
nal, or making an iron rail-wav or tram-road, to wind round the 
sides of the mountains, from Pittsburgh to some central point, with 
subsequent branches to the great cities. It has always occurred 
to us as highly desirable. Inthe course of twelve months in 1817, 
no less than twelve thousand wagons passed the Aleghany moun- 
tains from Philadelphia and Baltimore, with from four to six hor- 
ses, carrying from 35 to 40 cwt. The cost of carriage is about 7 
dollars per cwt., in some cases as high as 10, from Philadelphia to 
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Pittsburg. ‘The aggregate sum paid for conveyance of goods on 
this road exceeds 1,500,000 dollars annually. Add to these, the 
numerous stages loaded to the utmost, and the innumerable travel- 
lers on horseback, and on foot, and light-wagons, many of whom 
would prefer a water conveyance, or an artificial road that should 
enable one horse to drag the load of five under other circumstances: 
taking which into view, it is not surely too much to expect that, 
however expensive the undertaking, it would abundantly remun- 
erate the proprietors. 

Since the beginning of this century, Pittsburgh has risen, from 
an inconsiderable village, to the rank of a city, now containing 
from 12 to 15,000 inhabitants, and concentrating an"immense com- 
mercial and manufacturing capital. The following description of 
it will gratify such as rejoice at the rapid strides making in the 
condition of our internal customers. 


‘ Pittsburg is in every respect the principal town, not only of the Ohio 
valley, but, New-Orleans excepted, of the whole waters of the Mississip- 
pi. It was created a city by the legislature of Pennsylvania, at the session 
of 1815-16. 

‘Travellers are almost always disappointed on entering this city; 
there is but one point of approach that affords a good view of the place; 
that is the apex of the coal hill, in the road from Washington in Penn- 
sylvania. The city is built upon the peninsula between the Aleghany 
and Monongahela rivers; the ground plan is nearly in form of a triangle. 
The bottom upon which the town of Pittsburg was originally laid out, is 
now nearly filled with houses; a suburb has been laid out upon the Ale- 
ehany called the northern liberties, and another upon the Monongahela. 
The former, from the width of the bottom from the river to the hill, and 
from the circumstance of the turnpike road from the eastward entering 
through it, is extending rapidly; the suburb upon the Monongahela can- 
not increase considerably for want of room between Ayres hill and the 
river. 

‘ There are four other villages, however, that are virtually suburbs of 
Pittsburg; Birmingham, upon the left bank of Monongahela, opposite 
Ayres hill; Aleghany, upon a fine second bottom of that stream, opposite 
Pittsburg; Lawrenceville, two miles above Pittsburg, upon the same 
side of the Aleghany; and a street running along the left bank of Mo- 
nongahela, opposite Pittsburg. When this city and vicinity was survey- 
ed by the author of this treatise, in October, 1815, there were in Pitts- 
burg 960 dwelling houses, and in the suburbs, villages, and immediate 
outskirts, about 300 more, making in all 1260, and including inhabitants, 
workmen in the manufactories, and labourers, upwards of 12,000 inha- 
bitants. 

‘This city is literally a work-shop, and a warehouse for the immense 
country below, upon the Ohio and other rivers. On a cursory survey, 
when viewing the iron foundries, glass-houses, and other creative ma- 
chinery, it is not easy to imagine where the products can be disposed of; 
but a review of the emigration over the mountains will soon remove 
this wonder. It will be useless to load the pages of this treatise with the 
names of the various owners of machinery, but a recapitulation of the 
objects of human wants must be interesting to every emigrant who in- 
tends to visit this real phenomenon. : 
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‘A large steam grist mill, capable of grinding into flour sixty thou- 
sand bushels of wheat annually. Three breweries, in which are made 
an immense quantity of beer, porter, and ale. One nail factory, includ- 
ing the manufacture of many other objects, in which are manufactured 
nearly 80,000 dollars worth of ironmongery annually. Two extensive 
air foundries, in which are cast excellent cannon and cannon balls, 
smiths’ anvils, sad irons, stoves, pots and kettles of all kinds, sugar boi- 
lers and cylinders cast, and the latter turned. 

‘Of ironmongery, are now made, sheet iron, nails and nail rods, sho- 
vels, tongs, axes, mattocks, hoes, adzes, drawing knives, cutting knives, 
vices, scale beams, plain bits, chisels, spades, and, in fine, every object 
necessary in a country of this’ kind. 

‘Locks, hinges, hasps, screws, but-hinges, bridle bits, buckles, and 
stirrup and saddle irons, are all manufactured. 

‘ Wagons, carts, and drays, with every single substance that can 
enter their composition, and every tool, (perhaps saws excepted) neces- 
sary to their construction, are made in this city. 

‘In November, 1815, there were neither coach nor harness maker in 
the city; if that is still the case, an excellent opportunity is offered to 
any person acquainted with either or both those occupations. * 

‘ Perhaps of all the wonders of Pittsburg, the greatest is the glass fac- 
tories. About twenty years have elapsed since the first glass-house was 
erected in that town, and at this moment every kind of glass, from a 
porter bottle or window pane, to the most elegant cut crystal glass, are 
now manufactured. There are four large glass-houses, in which are now 
manufactured, at least, to the amount of 200,000 dollars annually. 

‘Pottery is carried on in Birmingham, where excellent stone and 
black ware are made; common red ware is also manufactured to great 
amount. 

‘To the above may be added, white lead, red lead, buttons, wheel 
irons, knitting needles, silver plating, stocking weaving, suspenders, 
boots, shoes, hats, saddles, bridles, bells, stills, copper kettles, brushes 
of every kind, curry combs, trunks, brass and iron candlesticks, and in 
fact an infinity of objects of daily demand, brought a few years past from 
Europe. 

‘ Cotton and woollen cloth is also made extensively, consisting of blan- 
kets, vest patterns, hosiery, coarse and fine cottonade, and broadcloth. 

‘ Except the gratifying reflection arising from the review of so much 
plastic industry, Pittsburg is by no means a pleasant city to a stranger. 
The constant volumes of smoke preserve the atmosphere in a continued 
cloud of coal dust. In October, 1815, by a reduced calculation, at least 
2000 bushels of that fuel was consumed daily, on a space uf about two 
and a quarter square miles. To this is added a scene of activity, that 
reminds the spectator that he is within a commercial port, though 300 
miles from the sea. 

‘Several good inns, and many good taverns, are scattered over the 
city; but often, from the influx of strangers, ready accommodation is 
found difficult to procure. Provisions of every kind abound; two markets 
are held weekly. 

‘ The circumstance which has contributed most, after its relative po- 
sition, to secure the prosperity of Pittsburg, is the enormous mass of 


* Agentleman from Pittsburg informs us there is now a saddle and harness- 
maker there whoemploys forty-five journeymen. Eb. 
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mineral coal that exists in its vicinity. The coal, like all other fossil bo- 
dies in the Ohio valley, rests in horizontal strata, about three and a half 
feet thick, of very pure bituminous coal. The strata are 340 feet above 
low water level, or about 290 above the level of Pittsburg; consequently 
a falling body from the moment of issuing from the mouth of the mine, 
until placed in the cellar of the consumer. The medium price, six and 
a quarter cents per bushel, or two dollars and twenty-five cents per 
chaldron. 

‘ Coal abounds in every hill which rises more than four hundred feet 
above low water mark: where less than eighty or one hundred feet of 
incumbent earth rests upon the coal bed, the quality of the mineral is 
found greatly depreciated. It has beenalready noticed, that the coal strata 
are perfectly level with each other. In the neighbourhood of Pittsburg 
they are divided into three separate bodies; the first, and perhaps most 
extensive, is west of the Monongahela, the second, on the peninsula upon 
which the city stands, and thirdly, northwest of the Aleghany river. 
The supply of the city is taken principally from the beds of the second 
repository, though an immense quantity is also brought from the first. 

‘ Two bridges are, by an act of the state legislature, to be built over 
the Monongahela and Aleghany rivers, in places best calculated to faci- 
litate intercourse with the adjacent country, and to unite together the 
scattered and detached fragments of the same commercial community. 


The advice to emigrants is sensible, and merits the attention of 
that class of persons. That they are cautioned, and taught the 
value of deliberation in their proceedings 1s well, for to none are 
the admonitions of experience better recommended than to the 
youthful, the ardent, and speculative adventurer. By expecting 
too much, that disappointment ensues, which a careful appreciation 
at first would have obviated. Great are the difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves to the new settler, and slow is his reward. ‘The 
imagination creates its dreams of happiness, while truth oftentimes 
comes too late. We do not wish to be understood as discouraging 
the laudable pursuit of superior advantages on a distant soil. It 
is to those who, setting out with exaggerated notions, are likely to 
return dissatisfied, that the language of counsel is addressed. 
Ere they adopt the most important step of their lives, let them 
read, and consider the obstructions that present themselves even in 
the high road to success. 

In our former remarks on emigration, page 55, vol. 10. we dwelt 
upon the benefits to be expected from a plan for the union of in- 
terests among emigrants, both as conducive to mutual encourage- 
ment and aid, with their usual consequence, success, and as forming 
a connecting point for all such whose labours might be serviceable, 
and otherwise unemployed. Our picture, we are pleased to find, 
was not overwrought, for Mr. Birkbeck, in the state of Indiana, 
bids fair to bring about the realization of our most flattering hopes. 
The ‘ Notes on a Journey to the [Illinois Territory’ by this author,* 
give the countenance of experience to bodies having an unity of ob- 
ject and of action; an opinion amply confirmed by Mr. Bradbury 


| “4 This work has recently been repullished in England, from the Philadelphia 
Edition, and has excited considerable attention there. 
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in his travels into the western country (see Review, pp. 19, 20, of 


the present volume). Since our former notice of these publications, 
we have heard of a respectable society abroad, consisting of seve- 
ral hundred persons, many of them of large property, having dis- 
patched a very intelligent gentleman to this country for the purpose 
of selecting a favourable position for an extensive agricultural and 
manufacturing establishment, with a capital of nearly a million of 
dollars. Itis well that they have taken the resolution of embracing 
both objects in their plan, for manufacture is the hand-maid of agri- 
culture, and gives to its productions an enhanced value, necessary in- 
deed when in the raw state they do not defray expense of trans- 
portation. Such is the diversity of our soil and climate, through- 
out the latitudes comprehended in a various and wide-spread ter- 
ritory, that there is nothing in point of matcrial which our country 
in some part or other does not supply. Labour may be costly, but 
are there not labour-saving machines, that require the attendance 


chiefly of youths, the aid of women, and yet perform the work of 


horses! 

It was manufacture that enriched the Harmonist Society; their 
resolution overcame difficulty, and they found a market for their 
fabrics in all the country round. Their success has afforded to all 
a practical lesson, in that sure reward which has crowned the joint 
endeavours of union and perseverance. 

Before dismissing the present treatise, we must be allowed to 
remark upon the unusually long list of the errata, evincing a degree 
of inattention that can only imply a want of due respect to the pub- 
lic, from the negligence with which they are treated. On behalf 
of the reading community it is our duty to express disappointment 
at the occurrence, wheresoever we meet with it. In the present 
case, there are numerous typographical errors overlooked, exclusive 
of the inaccuracies which are noticed, constituting an aggravation 
of the offence. An author is char geable with the neglect of his 
proof-sheets. 

Upon a review of the features of society in our new settlements, 
it affords us much satisfaction to observe, that the important busi- 
ness of education is assigned a due rank in public consideration. 
Lands are set apart for the support of academies and schools, and 
legislation has wisely provided for the instruction of the needy 
equally with the rich.* Education, as it is the attribute of civiliz- 


* Extract from the proceedings of Congress in their present session. 

‘Hov SE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 4 April. 
State of [llinois. 

The house resolved itself into a committee of the whole, Mr. H. Nelson in the 
chair, on the bill to enable the people of Illinois territory to form a constitution 
and state government, and for the admission of such state into the union on a foot- 
ing with the original states. 

Mr. Pope moved to insert a clause for the appropriation of the state’s propor- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, with the provision following, 
viz. * two-fifths to be disbursed under the direction of Congress in making roads 
leading to the state; the residue to be appropriated by the Legislature of the 
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ed man, gives strength to his powers, and increases the sphere of 
his usefulness and his enjoyments. It directs industry to its pro- 
per channels. The right cultivation of the soil, the apportioning of 
lands, the construction of roads, canals, bridges,—all are the off- 
springs of wisdom, and of industry directed by ability. It is pleasing 
to see new towns flourishing in the vigor of youth and freshness, 
where, a few years since, there was nought but howling wilderness. 
Our countrymen, whithersoever they roam, are the pioneers of 
knowledge, civilization, and the useful arts. The commodious 
mansion, the house sacred to worship, the busy factory, now rear 
their heads where lately all was one unprofitable waste. They are 
the proper works of enlightened man, and betoken the abode of qua- 
lities worthy to enjoy the dominion they have acquired. 


‘ These are thy blessings, Inpustry! rough power! 
Whom labours still attends, and sweat, and pain: 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art, 

And all the soft civility of life: 

Raiser of human kind! by Nature cast, 

Naked, and helpless, out amid the woods 

And wilds, to rude inclement elements; 

With various seeds of art deep in the mind 
Implanted, and profusely pour’d around 
Materials infinite; but idle all. 

Still unexerted, in th’ unconscious breast, 
Slept the lethargic powers; corruption still, 
Voracious, swallowed what the liberal hand 

Of bounty scatter’d o’er the savage year: 

And still the sad barbarian, roving, mix’d 
With beasts of prey; or for his acorn-meal 
Fought the fierce tusky boar; a shivering wretch! 
Aghast, and comfortless, when the bleak north, 
With Winter charg’d, let the mix’d tempest fly, 
Hail, rain, and snow, and bitter-breathing frost: 
Then to the shelter of the hut he fled; 

And the wild season, sordid, pin’d away. 

For home he had not: home is the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends, 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

But this the rugged wand’rer never felt, 


state for the encouragement of learning, of which one-part shall be exclusively 
bestowed on a College or University.’ 

Mr. P. said, that the fund proposed to be applied to the encouragement of learn- 
ing, had in some instances been devoted to roads; but its application had, it was 
believed, not been productive of all the good anticipated; on the contrary, it had 
been exhausted on local and partial objects, by its distribution among the coun- 
ties according to their respective representation in the legislature, The impor- 
tance of education in a republic, he said, was universally acknowledged; and that 
no immediate aid could be derived in new countries from waste lands was no less 
obvious—and that no active fund would be provided in a new state, the history of 
the western states too clearly proved. In addition to this, Mr. P. said, that nature 
had left little to be done in the proposed state of Illinois, in order to have the fi- 
nest roads in the world. Besides, roads would be made by the inhabitants as they 
became necessary, because the benefits are immediate; but not so with endow- 
ments to public seminaries. The effects of these institutions were too remote. 

The motion was agreed to without a division. 
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Even desolate in crowds; and thus his days 
Roll’d heavy, dark, and unenjoy’d, along: 

A waste of time! till Inpustry approach’d, 
And rous’d him from his miserable sloth; 

His faculties unfolded; pointed out, 

Where lavish Nature the directing hand 

Of Art demanded; shew’d him how to raise 

His feeble force by the mechanic powers, 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, 

On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 

On what the torrent, and the gather’d blast; 
Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe; 2 
Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the stone, 
Till by degrees the finish’d fabric rose; 

Tore from his limbs the blood polluted fur, 
And wrapt them in the woolly vestment warm, 
Or bright in glossy silk, and flowing lawn; 
With wholesome viands fill’d his table, pour’é 
The generous glass around, inspir’d to wake 
The life-refining soul of decent wit: 

Nor stopp’d at barren bare necessity; 

But still advancing bolder, led him on 

To pomp, to pleasure, elegance, and grace; 
And, breathing high ambition thro’ his soul, 
Set science, wisdom, glory, in his view, 

And bade him be the Lord of all below. 

Then gathering men their natural powers combin’d, 
And form’d a Public; to the general good 
Submitting, aiming, and conducting all. 

For this the Patriot-Council met, the full, 

The free, and’ fairly represented Whole; 

For this they plann’d the holy guardian laws, 
Distinguish’d orders, animated arts, 

And with joint force Oppression chaining, set 
Imperial Justice at the helm; yet still 

To them accountable: nor slavish dream’d 
That toiling millions must resign their weal, 
And all the honey of their search, to such 

As for themselves alone themselves have rais’d. 

Hence every storm of cultivated life 

In order set, protected, and inspir’d, 

Into perfection wrought. Uniting all, 

Society grew numerous, high, polite, 

And happy. Nurse of art! the city rear’d 

In beauteous pride her tower-encircled head; 

And, stretching street on street, its thousands drew. 

Then Commence brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant, the big warehouse built; 
Rais’d the strong crane; choak’d up the loaded street 
With foreign plenty; on either hand whilst, 

Like a long wintry forest, groves of masts 

Shot up their spires; the bellying sheet between 
Possess’d the breezy void; the floating hulk 

Steer’d sluggish on; the splendid barge along 

Row’d, regular, to harmony; around, 

The boat, light-skimming, stretch’d its oary wings; 
While deep the various voice of fervent toil 

From bank to bank increas’d 


All is the gift of InpustRy; whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. 
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ArT. II.—An address, delivered at the meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of Fefferson County, December 29, 1817. By J. Le 
Ray de Chaumont, President of the Society. New York: pp. 20. 
Svo. 1818. 

Wwe have read with much satisfaction this well written discourse, 

and, anxious as we are to record every circumstance which 
marks the growing prosperity of our country, we shall extract from 

it such passages as seem most calculated to interest our readers. 
It is indeed among the most gratifying evidences of the rapid ad- 

vancement of the United States, that Jefferson county—the im- 

mediate neighbourhood of Sackett’s harbour,—which within our re- 

collection, was a dreary wilderness, is at this day, the head-quarters 

of a division of our army, a naval station, and what is of more im- 

ortance, is cultivated by an industrious and enlightened popula- 
tion. Of this latter remark the little work before us furnishes sa- 
tisfactory evidence. They have early perceived that after clear- 
ing the land, the next step is, to assist its productive powers by 
judicious modes of cultivation, by adapting the culture to the nature 

of the soil and the climate, by economising human labour, by a 

well regulated rotation of crops, by all the arts of European hus- 

bandry, which we are sorry to say, are too little practised in this 
country. The example of this society is well worthy of imitation 

1” more populous districts. 


The address is written without affectation, but with an air of 


plainness and good sense becoming the subject. The remarks on 
the productions best calculated for the middle states are doubly 
interesting, as being the result of the writer’s experience in France, 
and even to general readers, the picture which is drawn of the 
country on the St. Lawrence will be found well worthy of exami- 
nation. 

After an appropriate exordium, Mr. Le Ray proceeds: 





‘The first nations of Europe, and at the head of them France and Eng- 
land, are indebted for the greatest share of their wealth and grandeur to 
their high improvements in agriculture. The greatSu!ly, to prove the 
immense importance of agriculture, in speaking of tillage and pasturage, 
called themthe ‘ two breasts of the state.” Several eminent characters, and 
one of the distinguished historians of England, ascribes the great pros- 
perity of English agriculture to the establishment of agricultural socie- 
ues. 

‘ We find, too, in these infant states, specimens of the invaluable con- 
sequences which such institutions as ours can procure to the country. I 
allude more particularly to the Berkshire Agricultural Society, and that 
of Otsego county as being nearer tous. We can see in what a short 
period they have introduced a style of agricultural improvement highly 
exemplary, and which has already produced the most beneficial results. 
The first to be sure has evinced much greater success; but if we attend 
to the difference in the age of their first settlement, and of the establish- 
ment of their agricultural societies, we shall find the latter not far be- 
hind. The land which comprises the flourishing and thicksettled county 
of Otsego was a complete wilderness in i785, when I penctrated its 
woods, compass in hand, and laid the foundation ef the first saw-mill and 
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grist-mill which was erected in it. It has now the honour to take the 
lead in establishing in this great state the first agricultural society; hav- 
ing public exhibitions and distributing premiums. The formation of it 
is recent, and their first annual exhibition was in October last. I menti- 
on this example more particularly as being, by a greater analogy with 
us, more easy to follow, and to excite a noble and profitable emulation.’ 


He then states the advantages to be derived from agricultural 
societies—and as an encouragement to farmers gives the following 
account of the country in which the labours of the society promise 
to be so useful. 


‘ There is not a portion of the earth, nor of its inhabitants, better cal- 
culated for the promotion of agricultural pursuits, than the United States 
atlarge. I will hereafter speak more particularly of our part of these 
States. 

‘It is sufficient to cast our eyes on the map of the United States, to 
see that by the variety of its climate and of its situation, it must offer 
every resource to agricultural pursuits. But what cannot be met with 
in any other country is, the disposition of the inhabitants to receive and 
vromulgate all new discoveries and improvements. They are general- 
ly free from those prejudices which among the most part of the country 
people in the old nations of Europe oppose, a dreadful and almost in- 
superable barrier to the progress ofagriculture. By natural dispositions, 
and by intermixing with the new comers from different parts of the 
world, the American people easily barter for their valuable changes and 
improvements, either in mechanic arts or agriculture, the stationary ha- 
bits of their predecessors. No people in the world have a genius supe- 
rior to that which the people of America happily possess for inventive 


talents and mechanical arts. Then if we consider that the high price of 


labour adds a great stimulus to inventions, we shall find sufficient ground 
to expect the more extensive advantages of that combination peculiar to 
the United States. 

‘Now let us come nearer our homes, and find within our limits the 
greatest cause of encouragement. 

‘Our climate is acknowledged by every one to be uncommonly 
healthy. ‘Those too, who have been the longest in these parts, are per- 
suaded by experience that it is equally favourable to agriculture; but some 
who are not yet well acquainted with the country, raise some doubts res- 
pecting the extent and importance of our advantages on that score. As 
they might operate against the successes of our agricultural efforts, let 
us examine minutely that important question. No person will dispute 
that, during the summer months, our people will work not only with 
more cheerfulness, but yet to more advantage, when not oppressed by 
the excessive heat of warmer climates; and there is no doubt that our dry 
cold winters are much more apt to invigorate a man, and prepare him 
for hard labour, than these open, wet, and changeable winters of more 
southern positions, The same influence must operate also upon the 
working ‘aculties of the animals employed on the farms. But it is al- 
leged, that we have to winter them much longer than in those countries 
where the snow covers the ground for a few days only, and at different 
periods of the winter. Granted; butif itis disadvantageous in that point, 
the advantages offered to the farmer by a durable snow, would more 


_ than compensate double and triple the addition of a few hundred pounds 


of hay given to the creatures on his farm; that alone of covering your 
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rain in the winter would be more than sufficient. But who does not 
feel daily during the sleighing time, the valuable advantages of this easy, 
speedy, and economical mode of travelling, besides thus forming a 
friendly carpet to the country, preserving all vegetation from frost! 
Neither must we forget, that every lane and road becomes a turnpike 
for every citizen of the country to travel, in whatever direction his inte- 
rest or inclination may lead him. Picture to yourselves, instead of that, 
a constant succession of deep mud, of hard frozen ground, and sometimes 
a mixture of both; would not your oxen and horses then have a great deal 
more trouble to perform the same work, and yet lose so much strength 
and flesh as to require at least as much additional food, as to more than 
overbalance the sum of hay, that you are to give your creatures in keep- 
ing them longer in the stable? 

‘The objections to the wintering of our cattle seems to be stronger 
when applied to cows and sheep. For the first, I refer you to those far 
mers of England, Germany, Belgic, and Switzerland, who prefer to have 
them precluded from the fields during even the most open and mild 
winters. Ask Felenberg, that illustrious theoretical and practical far- 
mer, to whose agricultural school are sent scholars from different parts 
of Europe; ask him why, in the midst of a large and productive farm and 
fine pasture grounds, he prefers to have his milch cows confined en- 
tirely in the stable, as well as his oxen and horses, not only in the win- 
ter, but all the year! As to the sheep, if they do not repay you by the 
addition of health and wool, the difference, if any, is but small. Some 
will tell you, that we could not preserve our sheepifrom freezing, if we 
were not to shut them in close stables, the most improper place for 
sheep. I will endeavour to show them their error, by quoting two au- 
thentic facts: Last winter, the most severe ever felt in the United 
States, I kept a large flock of merino sheep entirely in the open field, 
without any shelter, not even a rack, as their hay was daily thrown to 
them upon the snow. The other fact, no less conclusive, is more curi- 
ous. Inthe fall of 1816, Mr. Wells, of Hartford, (Conn.) sent a flock of 
three hundred sheep to one of Galvoze islands near us; they were left 
all the winter without any other food than what they could find in the 
woods, yet they were found in the spring in very good order, indeed, 
much better than when driven there. There was but one of the flock 
lost, and that was a young buck, supposed to have been killed by an old 
one. I have thought this fact the more interesting to be noticed, as it 
may tend more effectually than any other to explain how we are indebt- 
ed to our relative situation with Lake Ontario, for the comparative mild- 
ness of our winters with that of more southern situations. Without at- 
tributing the northwest winds, which in the winter are softened by pass- 
ing over the bodies of unfrozen water, arrive to us with a more moderate 
influence, how would we explain that difference of the cold between our 
situation and more southern countries?’ Without making an effort upon 
your memories to recal too distant epochs, remember only last winter, 
while you were reading accounts of travellers being impeded in their 
progress at the end of February and beginning of March in the southern 
parts of Pennsylvania, and even in the northern parts of Maryland, by the 
too great depth of snow; and while you was shocked by the more la- 
mentable details in the newspapers, of the death of several persons, 
frozen in countries still farther south; then you had no more than snow 
sufficient to facilitate your communications, and not one instance of 
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a single person, either inhabitant or foreigner, having suffered essen- 
tially from the cold. 

‘ At this very moment we read in the public journals, and hear from 
travellers, that to the east and west of us, in Vermont and at Buffalo, 
they have three feet of snow; while we have scarcely found snow enough 
to come here in our sleighs, from the different parts of the country. 
We can even at this time communicate by vessels with the opposite 
shore in Canada, while the Delaware is frozen over near Philadelphia. 

‘ Now, if we attend more particularly to the benefits of our geogra- 
phical situation, we shall find in it new motives of emulation and encou- 
ragement. More than one hundred miles of navigation for the largest 
ships, borders our country in those points where it receives the tribute of 
the waters of the immense Lakes, justly termed inland seas. By these 
you can communicate with the inhabitants on the borders of those Lakes 
at your choice, either to take them your produce, or receive theirs in ex- 
change, as mutual advantage shall dictate. Their daily increasing pfo- 
pulation have to turn their eyes towards you to reach the desired market, 
and will have travelled two-thirds their way to gain your position. From 
Lake Ontario, that large body which seems to support and invigorate all 
our exertions, observe those two great water communications, which 
like two great arms springing from its body, carry our produce to two 
of the greatest markets in the new world. Anxious to court your pre- 
ference, you see what vast plans of improvement are planned on both 
sides of us to render our communications still more easy. To this po- 
sition we owe, in a great measure, the high price we have obtained for 
all kinds of produce, and chiefly potash and wheat. How encouraging 
it must be for the farmer, when he reflects that since the first settle- 
ment of this county, wheat, which grows here luxuriantly, has com- 
manded a price nearly as high as if his farm had been at the gates of 
New-York or Montreal. Are we not too, peculiarly favoured bya 
bountiful distribution of water in the interior of our country: three 
handsome bays and as many rivers to facilitate all our communications, 
harbour our navy, and provide us with an abundant supply of fish for ex- 
portation and home consumption. I will not quote the numberless 
streams which, during the uncommon drought of last year, have proved 
durable, and left not destitute the numerous and valuable mills and wa- 
ter-works spread over all parts of our county. Must we not at the 
same time be sincerely grateful to Providence, when, looking upon such 
an abundance of water, we find that when we enjoy all the benefits they 
can afford in other countries, we are absolutely exempt from the great 
inconveniences which in other parts result from their overflowing! You 
have the greatest evidence of it this year, when there was such a fall of 
rain, and not a field injured, not one communication intercepted in our 
country. 

‘We find, gentlemen, as great encouragement inour soil. General- 
ly of the first quality, warm and rich; not one tenth part of it can be cal- 
ied waste land, and that offers the greatest help to the farmer; there he 
finds the rich iron ore, or those fine yellow and white pine groves, and 
the red cedar; not one mountain, but easy hills and gentle undulated sur- 
face. Every kind of grain can be produced here. The land is chiefly 
favourable to wheat, peas, and indian corn. The latter, however, will 
not, I hope, be so much attended to, as it has been in former years in this 
county. Let us leave it to those where peas cannot produce as they 
do here; for I even think that corn requires too much hand work to be 
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profitable any where in the United States. A great many kinds of fruit 
trees can be cultivated to advantage, and we have been too negligent in 
that respect; though we had motives of great encouragement in observ- 
ing the natural productions of our forests, or the success of our neigh- 
bours, who being more to the north, warranted us at least as great a re- 
ward for our attention toour orchards. The apple, cherry, walnut, hick- 
ory-nut, and plum, are found in abundance in almost all the forests of this 
country. Even the grape is found growing spontaneously, chiefly on the 
banks of cur rivers, and often comes to maturity. 

‘In quoting this last production of our country, far from me is the 
wish to raise in your minds the expectation to cultivate it otherwise than 
in your gardens. Was the climate the most favourable to the growth 
of the vine, as in my native country, in what they call the garden of 
France, and where I myself cultivated with success the grape—I would 
guard you from making the attempt to havea vineyard. It requires all 
hand labour, and except one single month in the year, the hand of man 
must be constantly employed about the vine. The average price of hands 
employed to that culture is, in France, 18 cents, food included; and here 
you could not procure the work done for less than three times that sum. 
In both countries the vine will require pretty near an equal proportion of 
the application of the hand of man. 

‘ How different is the cultivation of grain. Here the horses or oxen 
do the greatest part of the work, and where they can be purchased at 
the same price, and kept much cheaper than in Europe, the advantage 
is most evident. For the sum which it would cost to manure, plough 
and sow to grain an acre of the best lands, either in England, France, or 
Germany, we can here not only buy an acre of as good quality, but can 
clear it, surround it with good fences, and sow it. This same acre, al- 
so, will produce us at least as great a quantity as the European acre. 
But it may be said, that it is new cleared land that yields as much. To 
this it may be answered, that this county furnishes many fields which 
have been cultivated for fifteen years, and produce abundant crops of 
grain and hay alternately and without rest; and last year yielded, with- 
out the help of manure, as large crops of wheat as the first year. 

‘ Though the greatest part of the land cultivated here does not re- 
quire manure, you havea certain proportion which would be benefited 
by it. Our farmers must feel most encouraged when they shall have 
recourse to this improvement of their fields. Consider how happily si- 
tuated they are in that important point; independent of our barn manure, 
we can procure to ourselves, with the greatest facility, abundance of 
ashes and lime, and salt and plaster can also be found not far from us 
upon the shores of the Lake. 

‘It remains for me to answer one objection which was made against 
the success of the quiet and Steady pursuits of our agriculture and ma- 
nufactures. In appearance it was a solid one, but in reality as frivolous 
as all the others we have now passed in review. I allude to those ap- 
prehensions which many have entertained by our situation on the fron- 
tiers. I need not tell those that there is no country in the world display- 
ing more riches, accumulated by agriculture, than those most extensive 
frontiers, Flanders and Belgium, which have been for ages the theatre 
of bloody wars. It might be answered, that if the farmers of those Eu- 
ropean frontiers had by the proximities of the contending armies, the 
great advantage of selling their produce at very advanced prices; such 
an advantage was often teo dearly bought, when no respect was paid to 
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individual properties, when their lives and that of their families were 
equally exposed to the cruelty of the conqueror, or revenge and rage of 
the vanquished. In this instance, we have the benefits without being 
exposed to the losses. It does not behoove me to mention here, the 
powerful political reason, why the English have not and will not autho- 
rize depredations upon private property, and will never molest the 
peaceable inhabitants. If there is one here who feels the least uneasi- 
ness in that respect, let my silent answer set him at perfect quietness. 
I will merely point to him from yonder windows upon the right and left, 
those two stupendous stone buildings, harbouring those numerous and 
precious machines, calculated to deprive England of the greatest bene- 
fits they had been deriving from their intercourse with the United States. 
Indeed, it reflects much honour upon the patriotism and energy of those 
who united for this laudable purpose. They were built as it were un- 
der the mouth of the English cannon, whose thundering sound mixed 
itself with the noise of the peaceful instruments of the mechanics, who 
were quietly building those factories. As to the Indians, we cannot be 
deemed as being upon a frontier, relatively to them; since between them 
and us we have a large and well settled country. The test of last war 
with England has taught us to be hereafter perfectly free from the fear 
of Indians. 

‘Why, then, my fellow citizens, with such uncommon advantages, 
have we yet so many among us who have not made more rapid progress 
towards the desired aim—a competent and independent prosperity? 
We find the answer in two able productions, by persons in this county 
unknown to me, but with whom I sympathize sincerely, in reply to this 
important question. The first, terming himself ‘‘ a Jefferson Farmer,” 
answers, “ Bad management, I fear, must be the reply! If it is attribu- 
table to any other cause, how comes it that a few farmers among us who 
have managed well, have accumulated wealth with astonishing rapidi- 
ty?’ Do we not know that ten acres cultivated in the best manner will 
support a pretty large family? A farmer who has from five to ten times 
that amount of land, surely ought to lay up a considerable sum yearly. 
There is no difficulty in so doing if the right course is pursued.” The 
other, who signs himself“ a Friend to the Society,” tells us, “ Our soil, 
though extremely productive, has been too much neglected, the atten- 
tion of the people has been too much turned to speculations, and almost 
any business has been followed for a livelihood rather than that of the 
plough. The idea of getting rich at once has infatuated the people.” 

‘Let us then unite all our efforts, and, convinced of the peculiar ad- 
vantages of our situation, let us consider that the wisest and most honou- 
rable way to realize them, is to take all proper measures for the advance- 
ment of agriculture. Let us consider it as the safest means of ensuring 
morality, happiness, comfort and wealth; and what is more valuable, to 
patriotic feelings, the freedom and happiness of these United States 
whereof nothing can so essentially contribute—it being most undoubt, 
edly the base on which freedom and happiness are founded.’ 


From the proceedings of the Society, we extract the following re- 
solution in favour of domestic manufactures. 
The following preamble and resolution was offered by General Brown, 


and unanimously adopted: 
‘ Whereas, it becomes all men who profess to be engaged in promot- 
ing the great work of national economy, to be ¢ living examples” of the 
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doctrines orprinciples they teach; and as in the opinion of this Society, it 
is of vital importance to our country that such wise and liberal provision 
be made, by those who are intrusted with the duty of legislation, as will 
sustain her infant manufactures:-we believe that we ean best evince this 
sentiment by recommending to the members of the Society to abstain 
from the use of all foreign fabrics and productions, to the extent that 
may be found practicably consistent with the respective duties they are 
called upon in life, and by reso/ving, that each and every member of this 
Society who shall after the regular meeting of the Society in October 
next, be in the habit of wearing cloth or cotton garments as the essential 
articles of dress, not of the growth ofthe United States, shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the Society five dollars annually, to be distributed in pre- 
miums for the encouragement of agriculture and manufactures.’ 


We cannot close this article without copying the following let- 
ter from the late President Adams, which is extremely curious 
and characteristic. 


Letter from Hon. John Adams. 
Quincy, February 12, 1818. 
Sir, 

I have received, and read with pleasure, an Address to the Agricul- 
tural Society of Jefferson County, in the state of New-York, and as I 
know not from whom it came, who should I thank for it, but its author? 
I rejoice in every new society which has agriculture for its object, and 
see with delight that the spirit is spreading through the United States. 
If I could worship any of the heathen gods, it would be old Saturn, be- 
cause I believe him to be only an allegorical personification of Agricul- 
ture, and the children he devoured to be only his own grapes and figs, 
apples and pears, wheat and barley. I agree with you, in the main, in 
every sentiment, particularly relative to grapes and corn; yet we cannot 
have perfect roast beef, nor perfect roast spare-ribs, nor perfect poultry, 
without maize. We must, therefore, sacrifice a little luxury toa yreat 
deal of public good. From the style of this address, I should not have 
suspected it to have been written by any other than a native of this 
country. 

Thirty-nine years ago I little thought I should live to see the heir ap- 
parent to the princely palaces and garden of Passy, my fellow-citizen in, 
the republican wilderness of America, laying the foundation of more 
ample domains, and perhaps more splendid palaces. I observed the 
motto ofthe Hotel de Valentinnis, which I had then the honour to inha- 
bit, ‘Se sta bene non se move.’—‘ If you stand well, stand still.’ But 
you have proved the maxim not to be infallible; and I rejoice in it. 

Your sincere well wisher, 
and most humble servant, 
JOHN ADAMS. 

Le Ray De Chaumont, Esq. 


Art. III.—The Universal Receipt Book, &c. by Priscilla Home. 
spun. Second Edition. Philadelphia, 1818. 

A New System of Domestic Cookery, by a Lady, a new Edition 
New York, 1817. 

PRE labours of the cook are interesting to all classes of the com- 
munity. They may be said emphatically to ‘come home to 

mens business and bosoms,’ they afford the grand restorative for 
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that corporeal sickness which ariseth from dinner deferred, and 
like the literary pursuits of Cicero ‘adolescentiam alunt senec- 
tutem oblectant secundas res ornant, adversis solatium prebent, 
peregrinantur & rusticantur.’ They have therefore had their vo- 
taries and disciples, and in this age of theory, have of course been 
systematically arranged and formed into a science. As we con- 
ceive it our duty to keep our readers acquainted with the pro- 
gress of philosophy in all its branches, we had intended to give them 
some account of the works prefixed to this article, the most recent 
we believe of the publications on this important subject. We find 
however in the last number of the Edinburgh Magazine a review of 
several of the last English and French treatises on cookery, which 
we prefer extracting, as it contains much curious learning, and dis- 
plays a practical knowledge of a science with which, reviewers in 
general, are alas! but theoretically acquainted. 


Le Cusinier Imperial. Par Mons. Viard. Paris. 1815.—The Lon- 
dlon and Country Cook, or Accomplished Housewife. By Mary 
Carter. London. 1779.—Cookery and Pastry, as taught by 
Mrs. M‘Iver. Edin. 1787.—A Complete System of Cookery. 
By Hannah Glass. Edin. 1763—Domestic Cookery. By a Lady 
London, 1807. 

CookeErRY is unquestionably the most excellent of all sciences. 

It is entitled to this distinction from the measure in which it con- 

tributes to our comfort and gratification, from the engaging sim- 

licity of its details, and the frequency of the enjoyments which it 
confers. The mathematician, the astronomer, the natural historian, 
and the metaphysician, contribute largely to increase our know- 
ledge, but add nothing to our enjoyments; and however wide and 
extended the range of their discoveries may be, there is much rea- 
son to fear they will leave us at last just as uncomfortable as they 
found us. In cookery it isnotso. Its very end and essence is to 
enlarge the sphere of our enjoyments: if it does not this, it does 
nothing; it fails in the very object which it is its sole purpose to ac- 
complish. ‘The records of other sciences are addressed exclusive- 
ly to the learned, and by the learned only can their merits be ap- 
preciated. But the volumes of cookery are addressed tothe great 
body of mankind; all are interested in their contents, and all may 
profit by their perusal. In this consists the superiority which 
cookery may boast over every other scientific pursuit; and although 
these praises may be shared in some degree by the chemist and the 
physician, yet in their full extent they are applicable only to the 
cook. Nor are these opinions singular. They are the genuine, 
though perhaps the unexpressed, sentiments of a very great portion 

of mankind. The world in general betray a mighty unconcern a- 

bout the rotatory motion of the earth, but are all exceedingly in- 

terested about the rotatory motion of the spit. Nor can it be de- 
nied, that the fame of the discoverer of the Georgium Sidus is less 
widely spread than that of the discoverer of Hervey’s sauce. It 
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is right it should be so. Surely those who most contribute to our 
happiness are most entitled to our gratitude. What connexion 
have we, who are inhabitants of the earth, with any other planet 
than our own? Our fathers had no Georgium Sidus at all, yet they 
contrived to live pretty comfortably without it; and were it again 
to disappear from the firmament, I really cannot conceive how we 
should be much affected by the loss. But deprive us of Hervey’s 
sauce, and you deprive us at once of an enjoyment; our beefsteak 
becomes insipid, and you steal the flavour from our hashes and ra- 
outs. 

: I am aware that it might appear somewhat absurd, to men of an 
ignorant and unphilosophical understanding, were I to exemplify my 
argument by a comparison between the fame of Lundy Foot and 
that of Lord Wellington. But I have no hesitation in declaring 
my decided opinion that in this respect the snuff-maker has in- 
finitely the advantage of the Field Marshal. Admitting that the 
fame of these heroes has been alike widely spread, it remains only 
that we should estimate the value of the respective celebrity which 
they enjoy. The fame of the Duke of Wellington can never be 
called exclusively his own; it is, in fact, shared among thousands; 
and while we are expressing our admiration of Ais exploits, we are 
likewise lavishing our praises on the army which he commanded. 
But who is there to share the honours of the manufacturer of to- 
bacco? An hundred generals will tell you they could have fought 
Waterloo just as well as Lord Wellington himself. But what to- 
bacconist will have the impudence to assert that he can manufac- 
ture Irish blackguard? Ifa thousand mouths are open with the 
praises of the one, thrice that number of noses are dig with the ex- 
cellence of the other. The benefits derived from the victories of 
the general, are benefits bestowed on one nation at the expense of 
another; it is therefore impossible that he should be universally 
popular. If Lord Wellington is beloved in England, it is equally 
reasonable that he should be detested in France: and we find that 
the fact agrees with the hypothesis. It is not so with the tobac- 
conist. ‘The benefits of his invention are spread over the whole 
habitable globe. In every hour, nay in every instant of the day, he 
is conferring pleasure on thousands. The fame of the general 
does not commonly increase with age. The enthusiasm of our ad- 
miration is not felt by our successors, and the award of glory 
which we bestow is not always ratified by posterity. But the 
venerable inventor of High-toast has already passed this ordeal of 
his merits. He has descended in the fulness of his years to the 
tomb of all the Lundy Foots, ere he yet had ‘gathered all his 
fame.’ He has found the most lasting monument in his canisters, 
and the most honourable epitaph in the label which they bear.* 


o To show that I am not altogether without precedent for the parallel 
which I have here ventured to draw, I beg leave to quote the concluding 
verse from a very beautiful little poem in praise of Mr. Turner’s japan 
blacking, which appeared in the public prints. From its excellence I 
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As cookery is the most honourable, so it is the most ancient of 
sciences. There is ro nation so utterly barbarous as to devour 
their food without some previous preparation, and the appellation 
of a ‘cooking animal,’ may be truly considered as forming the 
most accurate spe cific definition of the humanrace. The progress 
of cookery is, in fact, the progress of civilization; and it is impos- 
sible to trace ‘the improvement of the one, without having our at- 
tention perpetually called to the gradations of the other. In the 
very infancy of society, before the invention of culinary utensils 
has occurred to his untutored understanding, the savage broils his 
food on the embers of his fire, and satiates his carniverous appe- 
tite with a ‘rasher on the coals.’ When the introduction of a few 
of the ruder arts has brought with it a proportionate degree of 
civilization, he becomes naturally partial to a more refined diet. 
He is speedily initiated into the manufacture of earthen vessels, 
and his meat being placed in these and heated on the fire, he now 
regales his bowels with a ‘ collup in the pan.’ As he is probably 
not very particular about the mechanism of his jack, the step to 
roast and boil is but a short one; and the addition in the prepara- 
tion of the latter of a few roots and herbs, will put him in posses- 
sion of something similar to barley broth. Such are the dishes 
most consonant to a savage appetite, and which, in the exertion of 
the limited means which he enjoys, he ‘is most naturally enabled to 
procure. Fixed to a single spot of earth, he is without the means 
of communication with those, who enjoying a different soil and 
climate, could furnish him with higher pleasures and afford new 
gratification to his palate. Of the charms of curry, cayenne, mus- 
tard, ketchup, and anchovy sauce, he is yet entirely ignorant. 
Many ages must elapse before he can hope to regale himself with 
Stilton cheese and Bologna sausages. It is indeed impossible to 
look back on the deprivations of our forefathers without a senti- 
ment of pity. A roasted ox, and about a dozen large cauldrons of 
gréens, formed the common meal of the most powerful baron and 
his dependants. It is not two centuries since the Duchess of 
Northumberland usually made her breakfast on salt herrings. Yet 
even in those days the profession of cookery was not wholly un- 
distinguished by the royal favour. The manor of Addington in 
Surrey is still held by the tenure of dressing a dish of soup tor the 
King at his coronation. Stow likewise, in his Survey of London, 
informs us, that Henry the Eighth granted an estate in Leadenhall 
Street to ‘ Mistress Cornew allies, widdow, and her heires, in re- 
ward of fine puddings by her made, wherewith she had presented 
him.’ But perhaps the greatest triumph of human genius in this 
department was achieved by the chief cook of Louis the Four- 


can only attribute it to the pen of Counsellor Phillips, or William 


Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. 
W ho does not feel pride ina Wellington’s name, 
When the whole of the universe rings with his fame? 
So are Turner and Wellington famous afar, 
One the hero of blacking, and t’other of war? 
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teenth. On a grand entertainment, he dressed a pair of his Ma- 
jesty’s old slippers with such exquisite skill, that the King and all 
his courtiers declared it to be the best dish they had ever ate! 
Such a man was indeed an honour to his age and country: but 
alas! he has found no successor. 

There is certainly no country in Europe in which cookery has 
made less progress than in Scotland. During the last century, all 
other sciences and arts have been rapidly advancing amongst us, 
—commerce has been diffused, and wealth accumulated,—but 
cookery has stood stock stili. We now live not a whit better than 
our grandfathers did before us. Our taste has become refined in 
every thing but in eatzng. It is true that our meals are now served 
with somewhat more formality than formerly. Our dinner tables, 
perhaps, display a little more ornament, but in our dznners them- 
selves there is not the shadow of a change. ‘The disgusting 
‘chieftain of the pudding race,’ I admit, has been most properly 
banished from our board. But there are several of his primitive 
companions, who, with no better claims to our favour, are still al- 
lowed to insult us with their presence. A ‘singed sheep’s head’ 
is still a guest occasionally met with at a ‘ family dinner,’ although 
he dares not show his nose in ‘ company.’ ‘ Minced collops’ are a 
universal favourite, and (I blush to say it) we are even now in 
some danger of encountering a dish of tripes. What indeed can 
be more shocking than to be addressed, ata dinner table, by a pair 
of rosy lips, in such terms as these: ‘ Pray, sir, allow me to help 
you—I shall send you a nice piece of ruddiken: pray permit me to 
add a little of the monyply.’ What can be more abominable than 
to sce a delicate creature employed in discussing a plate of cabbage, 
or rendering impure the sweet exhalations of her breathing, by bat- 
tening on a dish of beef steaks and onions. 

‘* Ye gods! can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?” 

The prevalency of the dishes peculiar to Scotland may undoubt- 
edly be traced to a spirit of economy. When our forefathers were 
guilty of the extravagance of killing a bullock or a sheep, it was 
their fundamental maxim, that nothing should be lost. ‘Those por- 
tions of the animal which were considered proper for roasting or 
boiling, of course, were in due season roasted or boiled ; but there 
were other parts far too good to be thrown away. ‘The head was 
transmitted to the smith’s shop, in order that the process of burn- 
ing the hair might render it fit for mastication, The sheep’s 
paunch was cleared of its natural contents, in order to make room 
for a savoury composition of the liver and the lights. Nay, the 
very bowels of the animal were put in requisition; and, after un- 
dergoing a most sanguinary process, made their appearance at ta- 
ble in the shape of b/o0d puddings. Such I consider to be the ori- 
gin of the most brutal diet by which a civilized country was ever 
disgraced. From the higher orders of society, it must be con- 
fessed, these dishes have in a great measure disappeared. But 
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they are still too prevalent to allow us yet to hope for an exemp- 
tion from the imputation thrown on us by our neighbours, of being 
a race of foul feeders. 

Before directing the attention of my readers to the philosophi- 
cal treatises, with the titles of which I have embellished my paper, 
I think it necessary to state that the Reviewer of a cookery book 
labours under great disadvantages. His own sentiments with re- 
gard to the merits of the different dishes submitted to his judg- 
ment, are continually liable to change, and he is consequently in 
considerable danger of committing himself by the inconsistency of 
his opinions. Should he attempt, for instance, to exercise the du- 
ties of his office at an hour when the keen air of the morning has 
given a double edge to his appetite, he is naturally enamoured of 
the most substantial dishes, and expresses his fervent admiration 
of roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, or boiled leg of mutton with 
caper sauce. But if, on the other hand, he defers his labours till 
the evening, when he must be engaged at the same moment in the 
double task of digesting his dinner and his criticisms, he will re- 
gard his former favourites with disgust, and be led to declare an 
exclusive preference of the ‘petites cotelettes’ and ‘ sauces pi- 
quantes’ of the French. Impressed with these important truths, I 
shall be extremely cautious in offering any remarks on the merits 
of the different dishes contained in these volumes, and shall prin- 
cipally estimate the value of the different works by the veracity of 
their receipts, and the precision of their details. 

In both these respects, the ‘ Cuisinier Imperial’ is without a rival. 
Among Mrs. Glass, Mrs. M‘Iver, Mrs. Carter, and the author of 
the ‘ Domestic Cookery,’ he stands 

** Ut inter lenta solent viburna cupressi.”’ 


He is the sun among half a dozen farthing candles—the Durham 
ox in a drove of Highland kine. Mrs. M‘Iver, for instance, only 
enumerates nine kinds of soup, Mrs. Carter seventeen, Mrs. Glass 
twenty, Domestic Cookery thirty-one, but in the Cuisinier Impe- 
rial we find one hundred and forty-two! Nor is this a solitary in- 
stance. In every other department of the oook, we find a superi- 
ority as strongly marked, and in that of sauces it excels our native 
works in thé*almost incredible proportion of 200 to 1. 

Monsieur Viard, the author of this invaluable treatise, is now 
(since the death of Monsieur Beauvillier, the celebrated restaura- 
teur) allowed to be the first ‘homme de bouche’ in Europe. In his 
preface, which is characterised by all the native modesty of a 
Frenchman, he seems not entirely insensible of the fame which he 
has acquired. He expresses himself thus: ‘ In order to render this 
work in every respect perfect, I have added a short treatise on 
wines, which must only be considered as the prelude to a more 
important work, entitled, ‘ Topographie Bachique Generale,’ in the 
composition of which I am now engaged with fervour. Aided by 
an extensive correspondence througheut Europe, I have no doubt 
of acquitting myself in this high enterprise with all the success 
which my former works have led the public to anticipate. These 
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two works will form a complete system of the science of ‘ Gastro- 
nomie,’ since I can safely assert, that to eat and drink well my- 
self, and to enable others to do so, has been the chief study of my 
life. If time is allowed me I shall likewise publish some new dis- 
courses with regard to the art of digesting, which, I flatter my- 
self, will complete the whole range of gastronomical discovery. I 
have thus acquitted myself of a debt to society, and discharged a 
sacred duty to the public; and, in surveying the six editions which 
have already appeared of my work, I may safely exclaim, in the 
honest pride of having so honestly discharged the high trust that 
was committed to me,— 


‘*‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Non omnis moriar.” ’ 

Such are the dignified sentiments of this illustrious cook! A man 
who, unlike his more vulgar coadjutors, is not content with teach- 
ing us how to dress our food, but doubles the obligation, by con- 
descending to instruct us in the most compendious method of di- 
gesting it! Indeed, it is impossible to conceive a more useful and 
important work than that announced in the above extract; and if 
published under some such taking title as ‘ Digestion made Easy,’ 
or that of ‘ The whole Art of Digestion explained to the meanest 
Capacity,’ there can be no doubt it will meet with great success. I 
would particularly recommend the perusal of it to the aldermen 
and common council of the city of London, and to the reverend 
members of the General Assembly, before they venture to dine at 
the table of the Commissioner. 

The works on cookery best known in this country are those of 
Mrs, Glass and Mrs, M‘Iver; and though they are both infinitely 
inferior to the other works enumerated at the commencement of 
this article, it is to them chiefly that I would now direct the atten- 
tion of my readers. It would be impossible for a Scotchman to 
enter on a severe investigation of the deficiencies of Mrs, Glass. 
She is associated in our imagination with the remembrance of all 
the good dinners, which for the last thirty years, it has been our 
good fortune to devour: her name is so linked with all the dainties 
which delighted us in our childhood, as to render it almost sacri- 
lege to visit her with the severity of criticism. Her work is cer- 
tainly much better than that of Mrs. M‘Iver, her rival and succes- 
sor; but in truth it is high time for both these ladies to walk the car- 
pet. They were undoubtedly great women in their day; but that 
day has gone by, and a person of any taste or fashion would now 
no more think of constructing a dinner on their receipts, than a 
Prince’s Street lounger would of astonishing the public by ap- 
pearing in the bag wig and embroidered breeches of his grand- 
father, 

It is a propensity peculiar to our culinary Blue Stockings, to be 
eternal dabblers in physic. We are assaulted in almost every page 
with some such recipe as the following: ‘ A certain Remedy for a 
Consumption’—‘ A Cure for Wind in the Stomach’—‘ A Speedy 
Cure for the Gripes.’ The latter of which (given by Mrs. Carter) 
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consists of an infusion of sweet oil, Jamaica pepper, brandy, and 
green tea; as if a young lady would not infinitely rather suffer 
gripes for a twelve-month, than swallow a single drop of this cursed 
mixture. Let me now present my readers with Mrs. M‘Iver’s 
‘Jelly for a Consumption. 

¢Take a pound of hartshorn shavings, nine ounces of eringo root, a 
choppin of bruised snails, the shells taken off and cleaned; take two 
vipers, or four ounces of the powder of them, two ounces of devil’s 
dung; add to these a pint of fig’s d/ood and a choppin of water, and let 
them boil to one pint. Strain it through a sieve with a mutchkin of 
Rhenish wine and half a pound of molasses; then run it through a jelly- 
bag, and put it in small pots. The patient may swallow two tea-cupfuls 
of it ina day.’ 


[I can only say, that if the patient does so with impunity, it will 
at least prove the strength of his stomach, if not of his lungs. 

Although Mrs. Glass and Mrs. M‘Iver are rather too unmind- 
ful of the old maxim, ‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,’ yet their aber- 
rations are venial compared with those of Mrs. Carter. The di- 
gressions of the latter lady are indeed perfectly intolerable, both 
from their nature and their frequency. Thus, in the very middle 
of her chapter on Jellies and Blanc-manges, she scruples not to in- 
troduce such heterogeneous matter as the following: ‘ Receipt for a 
Liquor to kill Bugs’—* A Capital Drench for a Horse’-— How to 
fatten a Pig’—‘ Cure for the Glanders, &c. &c. And yet Mrs. 
Carter, in her preface, has the assurance to assert, ‘ that she trusts 
there are few receipts in the following volume which will not be 
found at once palatable and useful!’ 

Both Mrs. Glass and Mrs. M‘Iver are great dilettantis in or- 
thography. They are continually introducing us to such articles 
as ‘ Currant ged/y,’‘ Rasberry giam,’ * Chardoons de framage, and 
* Mutton ragoos.’ They are not aware, perhaps, that the latter 
word is derived from the French verb ‘ ragouter,’ to revive a taste 
for any thing; a revival which, with regard to some of their dishes, 
I for one am by no means desirous of obtaining. Or perhaps it 
may be derived from ‘regouter,’ to taste again; an action which 
can be achieved, on many of our English ‘ ragoos,’ only by men in 
the highest state of robust health. 

I certainly cannot pass without reprehension the extreme laxity 
of language in which these femmes de cuisine, but more especially 
Mrs. M‘Iver, think proper to indulge themselves. There is a 
want of precision in her details, which is, to say the least of it, ex- 
tremely unscientific. Thus we are generally told to put in a hand- 


ful of one thing, a good deal of another, a /itt/e of a third, instead 


of accurately specifying the precise quantity. As a specimen of 
the general style of the work, take the following directions how to 
‘ Stew a Rump of Beef. 

‘ Take your rump and scrape it;’ (I trust, for the credit of our 
Scottish cooks, this direction is superfluous;) ‘make some holes in it 
with a knife, put in spice and salt in every hole, and turn your finger 
round it. If you choose to stuff your rump, then fill up the holes with 
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forcemeat. In that case you need not put in the salt and spices in the 
holes; rub it over with the salt and spices, and let it lie a day or two in 
that seasoning; take it up the morning it is to be dressed, and dry your 
rump well with a cloth, and rub it over with beat eggs, and dust it with 
flour. If itis a very large rump, it will take three hours doing;’ 


And so on for nearly three pages, does she spin out this intermina- 
ble receipt. But I have already given a sufficient specimen of the 
vile and abominable style in which the work is written. It is now 
high time that I should bring these extracts to a close; but I feel 
it incumbent on me to visit with proper censure the extreme bad 
faith displayed in several of Mrs. Glass’s receipts. For instance, 
in order to make chicken broth, we are directed to ‘take an old 
cock or large fowl, slay it, and break it all to pieces with a rolling- 
pin,’ &c.; and under the head of the article ‘ Roast Pheasant,’ we 
are desired to ‘take a fine barn-door fowl, cut off its head, sew on 
the head of a cock pheasant;’ and when dressed, we are afterwards 
told, ‘the best judges will not know the difference.’ Mrs. Glass 
will perhaps have the goodness to excuse my not yielding an im- 
plicit faith to her assertions on this subject. 

On the whole, it would be injustice to deny that there are few 
writers on cookery from whom much instruction cannot be derived. 
They in general contain a great deal which requires to be amend- 
ed, but a great deal also which may be turned to advantage. That 
the science has not yet attained the fulness of perfect development, 
is at least as much the fault of the patrons as of the practitioners. 
But even as things are, we must all admit, that the many bad din- 
ners we are compelled to eat, owe their wretchedness more fre- 
quently to the stinginess of the hostess than the incapacity of her 
cook. It would be ungrateful in me to close a dissertation on this 
subject without bearing testimony to the merits of the hotel from 
which I write. Which of the cookery books I have named is the 
oracle of the kitchen, I have never inquired; but there is a nameless 
gout in certain of the dishes done up here, that reminds me of the 
most fortunate efforts of the Beauvilliers and the Viards of a more 
refined metropolis. I conclude briefly, but confidently, Come and 
try. 

‘* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt naribus subjecta fidelibus,”” “ce. 


B. P. 
Oman’s Hotel, W. Register Street, Dec. 10th. 





ArT. IV. A Dialogue between Aristotle and Lord Bacon, 


Aristotle. T KNOW not, lord Bacon, how you can exonerate 

yourself from the charge of a want of candour and 
magnanimity, in the very severe and unjust strictures in which 
you have indulged in various parts of your works, against Plato, 
myself, and our contemporary philosophers.* While you are lavish 
of your encomiums upon our predecessors, the masters of the Io- 
nic and Italian schools, with whose writings you could have been 


* In his Instauratio Scientiarum, passim, as well as his other tracts. 
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but very imperfectly acquainted, you allow yourself the most un- 
qualified invectives and even virulent abuse of us who lived at 
the most enlightened age of Greece, and have undoubtedly compri- 
sed in our several productions, some of which were faithfully 
transmitted to you, all the taste, learning, and philosophy of those 
times. I could have endured without a murmur, that my works 
should have passed through all that variety of fortune they have 
undergone in ages of darkness and ignorance, sometimes being 
venerated as oracles from whose sacred decisions there was no ap- 
peal; at other times condemned to be burnt by the sentence of in- 
quisitors, accordingly as they were supposed to be favourable or 
adverse to the prevailing errors and superstitions: but I had a 
right to anticipate a far different reception of them from you, who 
evidently possessed an understanding in the highest degree dis- 
criminating and inquisitive, and were, of course, capable of com- 
prehending and rightly estimating their value. Great minds, 
whom Nature has cast in her finest moulds, and formed with so 
many corresponding sympathies, and who alone, in fact, can ever 
thoroughly comprehend each other, should surely be just to the 
merits of one another; while the ignoble and unmanly task of de- 
tracting from the fame of competitors and rivals should be left to 
those inferior spirits who are alike incapable and unconscious of 
excellence. 

Bacon. Your resentment, Aristotle, is natural, and your repre- 
hension severe; but I am certainly inclined to think, that you will 
feel disposed to abate the force of the one, and soften the asperity 
of the other, when you take into consideration all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, and duly reflect upon the peculiar nature and ob- 
ject of my animadversions, and the motives by which I was influ- 
enced. If on some occasions I have been led into what you might 
denominate illiberal and harsh criticisms upon your works, those 
of Plato, and your contemporary philosophers, it is to be remark- 
ed in my justification, that these strictures had no reference to 
your general and acknowledged merits as writers.—Upon your 
pretensions in this respect, and more especially those of the Stagy- 
rite, I have repeatedly bestowed my most decided and unqualified 
panegyrics.* No one admires more enthusiastically than myself 
that purity of diction and compactness of expression, that wonder- 
ful accuracy and precision of thought, that clearness and force of 
conception, and profound insight into men and things, which, 
amidst all the disadvantages under which we view your pieces, 
are still perceptible in many parts of them, those unrivalled 
powers of investigation and analysis, and that masterly address 


« These panegyrics will be found interspersed through every part of his 
works; and even his grand discovery of the new method of investigation he at- 
tributes, with becoming modesty, rather to the happiness of circumstances than 
to any superiority in his powers over those of the ancient philosophers. In his 
Novum Organum, Aphorism 22, he thus expresses himself.—‘ Antiquis auctori- 
bus suus constat honos, atque adeo omnibus; quia non ingeniorum aut faculta- 
tum inducitur comparatio, sed via; nosque non judicis sed indicis personam sus- 
tinemus.’ 
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and skill with which you constructed, out of all the materials in 
your possession, the noble fabric of your philosophy, and which 
will ever entitle your productions (whatever may be the abate- 
ments from these praises necessary to be made on account of the 
extreme brevity and abruptness of your style, the occasional ob- 
scurity and inconclusive force of your arguments, and the subtil- 
ties of your logic) to a rank among the sublimest monuments of 
human genius. My objections were not levelled against your pro- 
ductions as efforts of genius, many of which, even in the imperfect 
state in which they are conveyed to the moderns, must ever be 
regarded as inimitable; but against your method of philosophiz- 
ing, which I am convinced will ever be found incompetent to a 
just interpretation of nature, and which, had it been adhered to, 
would effectually have closed the door against all those improve- 
ments in modern science which have done so much honour to hu- 
man reason, and have left mankind to grope for ever amidst the 
darkness of ignorance and error. 

Aristotle. But in the warmth of your zeal to introduce your 


own method of investigation, and your ambition to rear to yourself — 


a monument, by the destruction of the old philosophy and the es- 
tablishment of the new, have you not allowed yourself to be be- 
trayed into the most egregious misapprehensions and shameful 
misrepresentations? In that sentence of proscription which, assu- 
ming the authority of a dictator in the republic of letters, you have 
undertaken to pronounce upon your predecessors, have you not 
lost sight of the circumstances under which I wrote, that artful 
system of sophistry by which all truth was attempted to be con- 
founded, and the very foundations of certainty upturned, with 
which I had to contend? 

Bacon. This consideration, I have always been of opinion, pre- 
sents the best apology which can be offered for that quibbling lo- 
gic which every where deforms your works, and covers them, at 
times, with a veil of impenetrable obscurity, and it must be ad- 
mitted that you foiled and vanquished the sophists of your time 
with their own weapons. But even that logic or dialectics to which 
you had recourse to the discomfiture of sceptics, and which with 
such unrivalled ingenuity and address you have raised into a re- 
gular structure, was not only a useless instrument in the advance- 
ment of science, as Mr. Locke has shown with his usual clearness 
and force,* but was attended also with serious disadvantages— 
While your resorting to syllogisms to give some degree of certain- 
ty and permanence to the principles of knowledge, seemed to im- 
ply the imbecility of reason in the investigation of truth, and the 
necessity of having recourse to adventitious aid; it is to be observed 
also that this mode of reasoning by syllogisms, instead of contri- 
buting to the promotion of true science, was rather calculated to 
give plausibility and permanence to error.} 


* Treatise on Hunan Understanding, book 4, chap. 17. 

* See Novum Organum, Aphorisms 11th, 12th, and 13th.—Sicut scientiz, 
‘que nunc habentur, inutiles sunt ad inventionem operum, ita logica que nunc 

VOL. XI. 50 
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Aristotle. But do you not allow your understanding to be impo- 
sed upon in this matter, by not discriminating my philosophy from 
the endless subtilties and, as your own Locke has called it, learned 
gibberish, of the schoolmen, that bright fraternity of my followers, 
who, laying hold of my logic, perverted it to purposes never con- 
templated by me, and under the sanction of my name, erect:d a 
strange and ridiculous fabric of quibbling and intellectual foolery? 

Bacon. I am willing to admit that my prejudices against your 
philosophy may have been increased by the abuse to which it 
was put by the schoolmen; but had not you yourself countenanced 
this abuse, and, in fact, led to it by an easy and natural transition, 
from your familiar habit of applying your logic, on all occasions, 
as the instrument of investigating nature, and even with preposte- 
rous absurdity in solving the phenomena of the physical world?* 

Aristotle. And pray, with what other instrument are we fur- 
nished by Nature? Is not logic the art of directing Reason in her 
exercise towards the discovery of truth? and what other guide 
have we to conduct us in the path of knowledge, but that heavenly 
light of reason which the Creator hath kindled within us? 

Bacon. ‘True, without the light of reason we should be in utter 
darkness, and in tracing the immutable habitudes and relations of 
things, in the investigation of those abstract truths in which it can 
supply itself with the materials out of which to frame its combi- 
nations and conclusions, it is our only, and when properly regula- 
ted, an infallible guide: but in the interpretation of nature, the 
rules of logic are futile or pernicious, and reason is a dim and in- 
sufficient light, except when aided by that powerful instrument of 
induction; the use of which it is my purpose to recommend in my 
Instauratio Scientiarum, and more particularly in my Novum Or- 
ganum. 

Aristotle. I know that great noise has been made about this me- 
thod of induction in the modern schools; and that you have arro- 
gated to yourself much praise on this account, and heaped unde- 
served censure upon the ancients: but I am by no means convin- 
ced that your title to this discovery is as clear and incontestible as 
you would have it.t Have you the confidence to assert that this 
instrument of induction has in no instance been employed by me? 
Do you perceive no traces of your novum organum, as you are 
pleased to denominate it, in my treatises de Celo, de Meteorolo- 
gicis, de Anima, mechanical questions, my problems, my anima- 
ted nature, my moral and political philosophy, and, in fact, in all 
those of my works in which the development of the constitution 


habetur, inutilis est ad inventionem scientiarum.—Logica, qua in usu est 
ad errores (que in notionibus vulgaribus fuadantur) stabiliendos et figendos va~- 
let, potius quam ad inquisiiionem veritatis; ut magis damnosa sit quam utilis. 
Syllogismus ad principia scientiarum non adhibetur, ad media axiomata frustra 
adhibetur, cum sit subtilitati naturze longe impar; assensum itaque constringit, 
von res. 

* Aphorism 63, Novum Organum.—Primi generis exemplum in Aristotele 
maximé conspicuum est, qui philosophiam naturalem dialectica sua corrupit; 
quem mundum ex categoriis efficerit, &c. 

¢ See Gilie’s Analysis of the Works of Aristotle. 
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and laws of nature is my object? In my treatise de Celo, when I 
deduce the inference that the earth is a sphere, from the natural 
operation of the principle of gravitation, and from observing the 
circular shadow which it casts upon the moon during an eclipse; 
and moreover, that it is not avery extensive sphere, from the cir- 
cumstance that those stars which are perceptible to the observer 
in the heavens, in one degree of latitude, entirely disappear when 
he is transferred a few degrees farther to the north or south; are 
not these instances of a palpable and even masterly induction? 

Bacon. I grant that these were decided cases, not only of in- 
duction, but, as you have said, a most masterly induction. It was 
by efforts of this kind that you entitled yourself to the praise of 
being one of the purest intelligences and most exalted geniuses 
that ever lived.* 

Aristotle. About what then are we disputing? Where is the 
distinction between your method of investigation and mine, be- 
tween the organum of lord Bacon and the organon of Aristotle? 

Bacon. It is, as I apprehend, because this point has not been 
sufficiently scrutinized and sifted, that a controversy has been 
raised upon it by one of your learned and intelligent commentators 
and translators.+ I do not deny that you have frequently used in 
your works a partial and subordinate degree of induction. In those 
branches of science which consist in the interpretation of nature, 
in developing her laws, and establishing great principles of truth 
and duty from an observation of her, it is impossible to reason 
without it. The most illiterate cultivator of the soil makes use of 
this instrument when he predicts a change of weather, a dry or 
rainy season from the state of the atmosphere. You could not have 
established one of those sublime maxims of moral and political 
wisdom with which your treatises upon those topics are enriched, 
without either expressly or implicitly passing through this pro- 
cess, of a subordinate degree of induction. 

Aristotle. I am unable to perceive your bearing.—Am I toun- 
derstand, that it is only inthe extent to which the instrument was 
employed by us, that the difference subsists between us? 

Bacon. By no means.—There is a more radical and important 
distinction than that. Not only did you use but a partial induc- 
tion and I recommend an ample and complete one, but this did 
not constitute the vehicle by which you endeavoured to attain to 
truth and certainty. Logic was your instrument of investigating 
nature; induction was mine. Hence, contented with a slight and 
cursory contemplation of nature, and a partial collection of pheno- 


* Aphorism 63, Nov. Org.—Neque illud quenquam moveat, quod in libris ejus 
de animalibus, et in problematibus, et in aliis suis tractatibus, versatio frequens 
sit in experimentis. Ile enim prius decreverat, neque experientiam, ad constitu- 
enda decreta et axiomata rité consuluit; sed postquam arbitrio decrevisset, ex- 
perientiam ad sua placita tortam circumducit, et captivam; ut hoc etiam nomi- 
ne, magis accusandus sit, quam sectatores ejus moderni (scholastieorum philoso- 
ren genus) qui experientiam omnino desernerunt. 
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mena, you spent your time and wasted your strength in construct- 
ing ingenious and plausible theories out of the scanty materials in 
your possession, or in spinning, like the spider, the web of vision- 
ary systems out of your own brain. I have fully explained this 
matter in my Novum Organum, aphorism 19th.—Due viz sunt, 
atque esse possunt, ad inquirendam et inveniendam veritatem; al- 
tera a sensu et particularibus advolat ad axiomata maxime gere- 
ralia, atque ex lis principiis, eorumque immota veritate, judicat et 
invenit axiomata media; atque hec via in usu est: altera a sensu 
et particularibus excitat axiomata, ascendendo continenter et gra- 
datim, ut ultimo loco perveniatur ad maximé generalia, que via 
vera est, sed intentata.. The first of these modes I have deno- 
minated the anticipation of nature, and the last the interpretation 
of nature. The former was adopted by you, the latter I claim the 
honour of introducing to the attention and practice of the philoso- 
phical world. 

Aristotle. Nevertheless, where is the importance of the distinc- 
tion? If the result be the same; if froma few particulars we 
can leap to a just conclusion, whence the necessity of travelling 
over the whole compass of nature in quest of instances, before we 
establish any maxims of philosophy or principles of science? 

Bacon. I will explain to you the importance of the distinction 
between your method of reasoning and mine, and the indispensa- 
ble necessity, in order to arrive at a just philosophy, of a rigid ad- 
herence to my method. After only a partial collection of pheno- 
mena, if we undertake to deduce general inferences, or what [ 
have denominated axiomata generalia, we sally forth into the dark, 
and almost always arrive at erroneous and false principles; or if 
perchance they are true, we cannot repose with entire confidence and 
full assurance upon them; they do not rest upon the foundation of 
certainty and demonstration. When, therefore, assuming them as 
settled and established truths, we undertake to form out of them, 
as is usually done, what I have called axiomata media, or interme- 
diate maxims of philosophy, we involve ourselves in a labyrinth 
of uncertainty, and our reasoning being vitiated in the outset, we 
only plunge at every step, more and more deeply into the abyss of 
error. On the other hand, reflect upon the method of procedure 
which I recommend. I would have us approach the works of na- 
ture for the purpose of contemplation and inquiry, under a deep 
conviction that they present to us a profound obscure, into which 
the feeble light of our own understandings cannot penetrate, and 
through which Reason can make no progress but with the support 
and assistance of careful observation. Freeing our minds from all 
errors and prejudices, or its devotion to the numerous idols, as I 
call them, which occasion them to view every object through a dis- 
coloured medium, we should appear at the entrance of the domi- 
nions of nature, as when we seek to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, like little children, if we are desirous to gain admittance.* 


* Homo, nature minister et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit, quantum de 
nature ordine, re vel mente observaverit; nec amplius scit aut potest. Nec manus 
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Thus prepared for the enterprise in which we are engaging, we 
should proceed in the interpretation of nature, continenter et gra- 
datim, cautiously and by a just gradation, first carefully examining 
all the phenomena presented to our inspection, comparing with 
the utmost attention and discrimination those which are favoura- 
ble and those unfavourable, and when we have advanced far enough 
in the matter of observation and experience, settle our axiomata 
media or intermediate principles of science: and having attained 
this point in our progress, we must advance with equal care and 
attentive collection of facts, to our axiomata generalia or general 
principles; and when by this process we have remounted to great 
maxims, we can safely take a retrograde course and apply them to 
the particular cases that arise. In this path certainty attends us 
at every step; in the other we soon wander into the dark and in- 
tricate by-ways of uncertainty and error. My plan is like building 
a house out of solid materials, and ascending by regular grada- 
tions from its foundation to its top; your’s is like attempting to 
erect the roof and its appertenances before even the foundation it- 
self is finished. To illustrate this matter by the very example with 
which you have furnished me from your own works.—From the 
operation of the principle of gravitation and the shadow of the 
earth upon the moon, you deduced the inference that the earth is 
a sphere, contrary to the opinion of other philosophers of your 
time: but upon your principles it ought to have been a perfect 
globe; upon mine it has been found not to be so, but a spheroid, 
or flatted at the poles. Here, you perceive, that you rushed too 
precipitately to your axioma generale, the earth is a perfect globe; 
and had you gone on in your usual progress to form your axioma- 
ta media from this principle, as for instance, that all bodies upon 
the earth’s surface are equally remote from the centre, the degrees 
of latitude at the poles are equal to those at the equator, you 
would have immediately fallen in your calculations into the gross- 
est errors. Upon the plan which I prescribed, these errors have 
been avoided, bv trusting solely to fact and experience.* The truth 
is, that this very propensity, from a few particular instances to 
leap to general conclusions, to which the human mind finds so 
powerful a temptation, in the relief which they afford it from the 
fatigue of investigation, is the bane of philosophy, and the pro- 
ductive cause of all those idle theories which have been broached, 


nuda,nec intellectus sibi permissus, multum valet; instrumentis et auxiliis res per- 
ficitur; quibus opus est non minds ad intellectum quam manum. Causa vero et ra- 
dix fere omnium malorum in scientiis ea una est; quod dum mentis humane vi- 
res fals6 miramus et extollimus, vera ejus auxilia non queramus. Ut non alius fe- 
ré sit aditus ad regnum hominis, quod fundatur in scientiis, quam ad regnuin 
celorum; in quod, nisi sub persona infantis, intrare noa datur.—Nov. Org. Aph. 
1, 2; 9, and 68. 

* Gestit enim mens exilire ad magis generalia, ut acquiescat; et post parvam 
moram fastidit experientiam. Utraque via orditur a sensu et particularibus, et ac- 
quiescit in maximé generalibus; sed immensam quiddam discrepant; cum altera 
perstringit tantum experientiam et particularia cursim; altera in iis rite et ordi- 
ne versetur. Altera rursus jam a principio constituat generalia quedam abstrac- 
ta et inutilia; altera gradatim exurgat a dea que revera nature sunt notiora. 
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and which, unsupported by fact and observation, like the baseless 
fabrics of a vision, have vanished before the light of truth and ex- 
perience. The mind of man exhibits but the feebleness of an in- 
fant, in its contest with the gigantic strength of nature, and must 
utterly fail, unless it derive its succours from powerful auxiliaries, 
You endeavoured to afford it the requisite support in the use of 
syllogisms; I attain the end by the more potent machine of induc- 
tion. Your mode, at best, could lead but to bare probability, mine 
leads to clear and unclouded certainty. 

Aristotle. I must acknowledge that light now begins to break 
m upon my mind on this subject, and I perceive that your 
method of induction, which, with masterly address, you have il- 
lustrated, recommended, and exemplified in your Novum Orga- 
num, is one of those sublime conceptions which appear in great 
minds to be the work of inspiration, as if Heaven elevated them 
nearer to itself, in order that by the expansion of their powers 
by study and application, they may catch from it a beam of its 
sacred light. But before I give way to a sudden impulse in your 
favour, and admit your claims without sufficient examination, al- 
low me to inquire, are you perfectly certain that you have not in 
this case derived your hint from me? You admit that I made use 
of this instrument, though in a subordinate degree, and without a 
comprehension of its power; does nott his concession divest you 
of your finest plumes, and rob you of much honour in this great 
discovery? 

Bacon, I know that it has been said, that I have sedulously co- 
pied your works, without having the candour and generosity to 
acknowledge it.* But this is a great mistake. If to have written 
upon the subjects of natural philosophy, of rhetoric, of morals, of 
theology, of history, and incidently and briefly upon almost all the 
branches of science, renders me a follower of your track, I must 
be content to be considered as such; but surely no one can find 
any resemblance in the structure of our several works. It fell in 
with my plan to exhibit specimens of reasoning in many depart- 
ments of science; but I do not even pretend to have made any 
considerable advances in a single one. My great purpose was to 
direct others in the path which they should pursue, in order to 
the successful cultivation of science. In this attempt I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my most sanguine expectations. 

Aristotle. Nothing can rob you of the glory and immortality 
which you have purchased by the effort. 

Bacon. But you ask me whether I am not in some degree di- 
vested of the honour of having conceived my method of induc- 
tion; from the consideration that it was partially practised by you, 
and, as I am ready to admit, by every man who ever attempted to 
reason upon the principles, laws, and operations of nature? Surely 
you will not for a moment maintain such an opinion. Was the glo- 
ry of Newton in any measure diminished, from the fact that all 
mankind well knew, and philosophers admitted, that all bodies 


* Gillie’s Analysis. 
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around the earth tend to its centre, for having conceived the sub- 
lime idea that upon this principle of gravitation depend all the 

henomena of the solar system, and afterwards demonstrating its 
truth? Was the splendour of the plan projected and executed by 
Columbus, which led to the discovery of the New World, lessened 
from the consideration, that many minor discoveries had been 
made by preceding navigators along the coasts of Africa and Eu- 
rope? My method of induction was a voyage of discovery, a pro- 
ject of circumnavigating the whole globe of nature, in quest of ma- 
terials out of which to construct the solid fabric of science. Upon 
this method of procedure there are no limits to be set to the pro- 
gress which may be made, by continued accumulations. Victory 
after victory may be obtained, and conquest after conquest achie- 
ved in the departments of nature. Advancing by a slow but sure 
progress, through many a devious track, indeed, and arduous as- 
cent, we may at length reach those exalted heights from whence 
we may catch a view of the sublimest mysteries of nature, and in 
a kind of philosophic vision, from a contemplation of the past and 
present be able to predict the future. 

Aristotle. You elevate my mind with the view which you pre- 
sent to it of this sublime philosophy. While my method of philo- 
sophizing was a taper which shed a glimmering and dubious light 
through a very limited space, yours is the sun diffusing a full, 
clear, and searching lustre through universal nature. 

Bacon. The results of the methods which I prescribed to the 
philosophic world, have born more than a due proportion to any 
merits you may be willing to allow me in the discovery. It is the 
great instrument by which, in all the branches of modern science, 
such wonders have been achieved. It was by following in the track 
which I had marked out that Newton has developed, to the won- 
der and astonishment of mankind, the awful and hitherto impene- 
trable mysteries of the physical world; that Locke has successfully 
pursued his way through those dark and shady paths in the do- 
mains of Nature, which appeared impervious to the view and inac- 
cessible to the footsteps of men; in a word, that all the modern 
investigators of nature have so iriumphantly extended their re- 
searches into her most hidden and remote departments. 

Aristotle. Let no one then deny you the meed of praise which 
you have so justly merited. 

Bacon. I readily concede to you the honour of having been one 
of the greatest philosophérs, if not the greatest philosopher of 
Greece, and one of the purest intelligences that ever lived. 

Aristotle. And I cannot but allow you the merit of having been 
that master genius, who, although he can boast of no discoveries 
in science himself, directed other philosophers in the path which 
they should tread in order to its successful cultivation; who, by 
one bold and matchless conception, appropriated all their toils to 
himself, rendered every structure which they should erect a mo- 
nument to his memory; and at the same time that he opened to 
others the inexhaustible fountains of knowledge, made its streams 
tributary to his fame. WARBURTON. 
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Art. V. On the Influence of Mental impressions in producing 
Change of Function in the Living Body. ByJ.R. Park, M. B. 
FLL. S. & Md. R. I. 

WHE phenomena produced by mental impressions, or the influ- 

ence of the passions on the bodily frame, are almost universal- 
ly classed among those arcana of nature which science has hither- 
to been unable to explore. 

The substitution of a few technical phrases, which here, as else- 
where, has supplied the place of explanation, is now generally ad- 
mitted to serve only as a subterfuge for ignorance. 

It is usual to divide the passions into exhilarating and depress- 
ing; and it is assumed, that their influence is primarily exerted 
upon the action of the heart, one class operating as a stimulus, and 
increasing its activity, while the other diminish it by acting as a 
sedative. 

To say nothing of a number of facts which are wholly incom- 
patible with this view, it may be easily shown, that it does not ex- 
plain those very phenomena for which it was expressly designed. 

The paleness and tremors that accompany excessive fear, for in- 
stance, cannot be accounted for in this way; for impaired circula- 
tion, though it may occasion paleness, and even fainting, if the 
cause be sufficient, as loss of blood, yet was never known to pro- 
duce those violent ‘tremblings which, in extreme fear, cause the 
teeth to chatter, as it is termed, and agitate the frame like the 
cold fit of an ague. 

But, further, there are many effects arising from mental emo- 
tions which are merely local, and therefore not explicable by a 
cause that is general, and must operate alike on all parts, as alter- 
ed action of the heart. We cannot refer to this organ, for example 
the suffusion of the face from shame, nor the flow of tears from 

rief, 

Should the solution of these phenomena which follows, be thought 
more satisfactory, or the principles on which it rests, appear new, 
it is but just to acknowledge, that they in part derive their origin 
from hints that may be found in the writings of preceding authors, 
especially Whytt, Bichat, Darwin, and Hartley. 

According to Whytt, the human frame considered as a sen- 
tient being, owes the exertion of its automatic movements to the 
influence of impressions inconsciously made upon its internal or- 
gans, constantly and uniformly prompting them to action. 

Now the regularity of their- action is liable to be disturbed by 
more powerful impressions from without, change of feeling caus- 
ing change of action. And such changes may be effected either by 
causes acting corporeally, as already shown, or they may proceed 
from those which act mentally, as remains to be explained; the 
sentient faculty being alike susceptible to the influence of both. 

Such is the general principle upon which the operation of the 
passions appears to depend; while the different effects produced 
by distinct emotions, will be found to result from the peculiar na- 
ture of each. 
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As the object, however, at present in view is, to investigate their 
physiological effects, rather than their metaphysical nature and 
origin, the latter will be considered no farther than is indispensa- 
ble for accurately defining the terms employed. 

It will not be necessary to inquire, whether each be the result 
of a separate propensity, or spring from the combined influence of 
several: nor will there be occasion to enumerate all the forms and 
varieties they assume, as their general mode of action may be suf- 
ficiently illustrated by selecting the most important, the others be- 
ing either modifications of these, or analogous in their operation 
and effects. 

The most essential in a physiological point of view are, grief, 
joy, fear, hope, anger, and love; their influence is most clearly 
evinced, and their excess productive of the most serious conse- 

uences. 

Others of minor importance are, anxiety, which is merely an 
alternation of fear and hope; pity, which is sympathetic grief, or 
participation in the sufferings of another; hatred, which is a less 
active, but more permanent form of anger; jealousy, which is 
compounded of love and anger; and envy, which is a compound 
of anger and ambition. 

Besides these, there are some others, such as pride and shame, 
which may be distinct emotions, but are either too limited in their 
influence, or too transient in their effects to merit separate exami- 
nation. The first six appear tobe more particularly deserving of 
attention. 

From observing the phenomena of the passions, the general 
conclusions to be drawn are as follow. 

First. That mental impressions act primarily, not upon the heart, 
but on the brain or organ of the mind; this being the only part en- 
dowed with reflex consciousness, and capable of moral feelings. 
The participation of other parts is secondary, and results from 
their connexion with the sensorium. 

Secondly. It appears, that moral feelings act upon the brain, 
or organ of mind, just as physical impressions do upon the 
organs of sense. Corporeal impressions alter the circulation of the 
sentient organs, so mental feelings affect the circulation of the 
mental organ. 

Thirdly. It will be found, that the changes first produced in 
the brain, and thence communicated to other parts »wing to ner- 
vous influence and connexion, have also their immediate seat in 
the vascular system, and are propagated just as the influence of 
corporeal impressions is extended to distant parts, through vascu- 
lar sympathy. 

The accuracy of these conclusions will be shown in the separate 
examination of each passion, and the careful analysis of the phe- 
nomena it presents. 

GRIEF. 
Grief certainly cannot be considered as a pleasing emotion, yet 


there is one circumstance remarkable in its moral tendency, which 
VOL, XI, 51 
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is, the willing abandonment it occasions, disposing the sufleret to 
indulge in sorrow, with an apathy or indifference for every thing 
unconnected with its object. The very calls of nature, hunger, and 
thirst, and even bodily pain, are disregarded in the state of torpor 
and abstraction it occasions. 

Now this peculiarity in its moral nature, appears to modify the 
influence of grief on the bodily frame, which causes every func- 
tion to languish, as the symptoms declare. 

The marks of bodily participation in the effects of grief, are 
evinced by a sense of weight and fulness in the head, with flush- 
ing of the face and redness of the eyes. These are accompanied 
by deep sighs, and interrupted respiration. In early life, and mode- 
rate grief, a copious flow of tears usually attends, and affords 
manifest relief: but in more advanced age, and in excessive grief, 
this relief often fails, and worse consequences are apt to ensue, 
such as acute pain in the head, actual inflammation, an attack of 
mania, or convulsive affections, epilepsy, apoplexy, or sudden 
death. 

That the brain is the primary seat of the changes produced, ap- 
pears from their visibly occurring first in parts contiguous to this 
organ; while the nature of the symptoms, namely, redness of the 
face and eyes, with sense of fulness in the head, declares them to 
reside in the vascular system, and to consist in determination of 
blood to these parts. 

To account for their production, one of two causes must, in 
strict reasoning, be assigned:—either the blood is sent more for- 
cibly than usual to these parts, or it meets less resistance than 
usual when it arrives in them; its quantity would not otherwise 
increase there. 

Now grief surely does not belong to the class of exhilarating 
passions, which are calculated to operate as a stimulus, and ac- 
celerate the action of the heart; on the contrary, circulation is, in 
fact, found to languish, like every other function, and the pulse 
becomes slow and irregular. 

Still, however, the blood accumulates in the vessels of the brain 
and parts contiguous to it; and since there is no increase in the 
impulse with which it is sent to them, there must be a diminution 
in the resistance which these vessels oppose to the force of the 
fluids distending them; for this is the only remaining cause that 
can be alleged to account for the unusual congestion they undergo. 
The point then to be ascertained is, why they oppose less resist- 
ance now than usual. 

Here the same reasoning which explains the determination of 
blood occasioned by local irritation, or the redness produced on 
the surface by sensible impressions, offers also a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the congestion produced in the brain by mental emotions. 

The vessels, in common with other involuntary organs, owe the 
exertion of their moving power to the susceptibility of internal ir- 
ritation. The distending force of the blood within is the cause 
which habitually prompts them to exertion; and the equable resist- 
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ance they oppose, causes them to maintain at other times a near- 
ly uniform degree of contraction. But when a more powerful im- 
pression from without, obscures or effaces the force of the impres- 
sions within, their resistance is for a time suspended or diminish- 
ed; they yield to the distending fluid, and thus determination of 
blood to the part ensues. 

. In the passions, the brain is the primary seat of this change, 
because mental impressions are adapted to act upon the organ of 
mind, but other parts indirectly participate, especially those con- 
tiguous to, and dependant upon the sensorium, conformably with 
the laws of vascular sympathy. 

The vessels, like other parts which are susceptible of irritation, 
owe their sentient faculty to the nerves that enter into their tex- 
ture, and derive these nerves from different sources, some from 
the cerebral and some from the gangliac system. 

There is no sufficient reason to doubt, that the capillaries re- 
ceive their nerves from the same source as the organ of which they 
form a part. It is therefore to be expected, that these vessels 
should partake of the nature, and participate in the affections of 
the parts to which they belong. 

Now the external surface and voluntary organs being chiefly 
supplied with cerebral or spinal nerves, while those of the inter- 
nal surface and viscera derive theirs principally from the gangliac 
system, it is easily conceived why the vessels of the surface par- 
ticipate more in mental emotions than those of the centre; and why 
those of the face, which are contiguous to the brain, are more sub- 
ject to mental influence, and show more sympathy in sensorial im- 
pressions than the rest of the surface; while those of the brain it- 
self, the organ and immediate seat of moral feelings, are, of all 
others, soonest and most affected by impressions on the mind. 

The flow of tears is referable to the same general cause; the 
contiguity of the lachrymal glands occasioning them to participate 
in the effects of this local determination, augments, their secre- 
tion. Nor is the change confined to them, but extends also to the 
conjunctiva of the eye and to the mucous membrane of the nose. 

That determination of blood to these parts is calculated to pro- 
duce increased secretion, appears from similar effects attending 
other affections, which are alike productive of determination, such 
as catarrh, meazles, influenza. And that grief, by operating upon 
this general principle, occasions a flow of tears, and not from any 
peculiarity in its moral nature, exclusively belonging to itself, is 
seen from the same effect attending other mental emotions totally 
different in their moral nature, and some diametrically opposite to 
grief, such as joy and laughter. 

During childhood, the flow of tears is more readily called forth, 
owing to the more active circulation attending the growth and 
evolution of each organ, as explained by Cullen, and consequently 
the greater mobility of these parts, that prevails in early life. 

Why tears, that flow in moderate grief are often suppressed in 
that which is excessive, is explained by the principle formerly 
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stated, relative to the alternate action of vessels and their mouths, 
The mouths, like sphincters, contract when the vessels or ducts 
leading to them relax, so as to become over-distended. Hence, 

relaxation of secreting vessels within certain limits only, augments 
secretion; when excessive, it excites contraction of the excretory 
mouth, and suppresses secretion again. Accordingly, tears are the 
effect of moderate grief, while that which is excessive produces 
often worse consequences, as convulsions, mania, or inflammation of 
the brain. 

The cause of sighing was long ago suggested by Dr. Whytt, 
who thus pointed out the true principles on which the explanation 
of the other symptoms. was to be sought for. 

Respiration is one of those functions whichimmediately depends 
upon the sensorium, and proceeds from cerebral or spinal nerves; 
its ready participation in mental impressions is therefore to be 
expected. In ordinary respiration, the effort of expanding the 
chest is unconsciously excited by the uneasy sensations attend- 
ing accumulation of blood in the lungs; but under the abstractive 
influence of grief, the sentient faculty, either impaired or diverted 
from internal impressions, suffers the accumulation to proceed to 
an unusual degree, and then a greater effort of inspiration is call- 
ed for to obtain relief, which, followed by a fuller expiration, con- 
stitutes a sigh. 

The irregularity of the pulse naturally follows interrupted res- 
piration. The blood detained in the lungs now returns more slow- 
ly to the heart and retards the pulse; the next moment, hurried on 
by a deeper expiration, it presses forward to the heart and quick- 
ens the pulse. 

Thus the ordinary and familiar effects of grief are all applicable 
upon the principle by which Dr. Whytt happily explained the 
cause of sighing; the organs of circulation and those of respiration 
being alike subject to the influence of mental impressions. 

As for the extraordinary or anomalous symptoms that occasion- 
ally present themselves in certain individuals, these may be readi- 
ly accounted for upon the principles formerly established in tra- 
cing out the laws of organic sympathy. 

If any organ be more sensitive than the rest of the system, this 
will be most easily affected by a general cause. If the tone of its 
vessels be impaired by previous disease, or constitutionally weaker 
than that of others, the sympathetic change will be greater here 
than elsewhere; the tendency to sympathize increasing along with 
the irritability. Thus persons subject to liver disease often experi- 
ence a relapse upon any distressing occurrence; and those of weak 
digestion are liable to a return of their stomach complaints, from 
any thing that occasions mental uneasiness, 

In chronic diseases, the baneful effects of sorrow preying upon 
the mind, are well known to every medical man, who must often 
witness the inefficacy of the most skilful treatment, until some 
happy change of circumstances revives the spirits of his patient, 
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and restores the functions to their natural activity. Such is the 

salutary effect which attends the operation of the reverse of this 
ssion, Or, : 

= JOY. 

The moral tendency of joy is diametrically opposite to that of 
grief; while the latter creates an aversion to motion, and begets a 
state of listlessness or torpor, impairing the susceptibility of im- 
pression and impeding every function; the former, on the contra- 
ry, disposes to action, renders the body alive to every impression, 
and diffuses a general alacrity throughout the system. 

Its physical influence cannot therefore be otherwise than saluta- 
ry, at least when the emotion is moderate in degree. The circula- 
tion through the capillary vessels is facilitated by it, the blood is 
determined towards the brain and surface, a pleasing glow is exci- 
ted over the skin, and every function which languished under the 
depressing influence of grief, becomes active again under the en- 
livening impression of joy. 

These effects are not to be ascribed, any more than those of 
grief, merely to a change in the action of the heart. This organ, 
like every other, may participate in the general increase of activi- 
ty; but such a change, if it occur, is only a secondary effect, and 
wholly inadequate to produce the other phenomena attending this 
emotion. 

Joy, like every other mental feeling, first exerts its influence on 
the brain; where it operates as sensible impressions do on the or- 
gans of sense. ‘These act upon the circulation of the sentient or- 
gan, and when of a pleasing nature, cause relaxation of vessels and 
determination to the part. Joy, which is analogous to pleasure, af- 
fects inthe same way the circulation of the brain, and causes de- 
termination to the sensorium. 

This determination, in conformity with the laws of vascular 
sympathy, extends also to other parts, and if the cause be suffi- 
ciently powerful, the whole system may feel its effects. These, 
when moderate in degree, are widely different from those of grief, 
the relaxation of vessels being unattended with any torpor and in- 
activity, but every way analogous to the effects produced on the 
surface by warmth and friction, or in the stomach by cordials, oc- 
casioning a more free and active circulation. 

The pulse is alike accelerated by grateful impressions, whether 
they be corporeal or mental, from their influence on the heart; and 
the additional impulse thus given to the blood will tend to modify 
the general effect, and increase determination to the surface and 
brain. 

The participation of the heart, however, appears to be only se- 
condary, in joy as well as in grief. The returning blood is retard- 
ed in this one instance, and accelerated in the other, and the action 
of this organ varies accordingly. It is possible indeed that the mo- 
bility of the heart, varying with every change in the state of its 
coronary vessels, may experience a more direct participation. The 
coronary vessels being subject to the general laws of vascular sym- 
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pathy, and this organ being furnished in part with cerebral nerves, 
its vessels may, like others, participate in sensorial impressions, 
thereby acquire a more free circulation, and alter its mobility. But 
the isolated position of the heart, in conformity with the general 
phenomena of vascular sympathy, renders it likely to be exempt 
from such direct participation; while the effects of the passions pre- 
sent no changes in its action, but what are fully explicable by the 
augmented or diminished impulse of the returning blood. 

That the capillaries are subject to nervous influence is manifest 
from the visible changes they perpetually undergo, both from cor- 
poreal and mental impressions; and the nature of these changes in- 
_dicates the manner in which they are produced. Determination 
to the brain and surface is obviously the immediate effect resulting 
from joy as well as from grief; but the opposite nature of these 
emotions requires that they must act upon some intermediate prin- 
ciple common to both. Relaxing the capillary vessels appears to 
be the point wherein they coincide in their mode of operation, and 
the contrast between the emotions sufficiently accounts for the di- 
versity of their effects, when moderate in degree; grief producing 
relaxation of vessels, through the torpor and abstraction it occa- 
sions; joy effecting the same change through its affinity to pleasure 
which disposes the organs to yield to grateful impressions, but 
without impairing their mobility. 

When the emotions are experienced in an extreme degree, a 
striking coincidence,as before noticed, is observable in their effects, 
—both producing extraordinary congestion; and on the principle 
just stated it would appear, that the excess of joy is at least as 
dangerous, if not more so, than that of grief. In grief the vascular 
relaxation being accompanied by a general torpor, and no increase 
occurring in the force of circulation, the congestion in the sensori- 
um is merely passive, and less liable to be excessive; whereas in 
joy the action of the heart being rather augmented than impaired, 
the yielding of the cerebral vessels will be simultaneous with in- 
creased circulation, and thereby threaten greater determination to 
the brain. 

It does not appear foreign to the subject to notice here, that 
the subjection of the capillary vessels to nervous influence has of 
late received confirmation from the evidence of experiment. Mr. 
Brodie showed some time ago, that secretion may be suspended 
by the division of nerves. M. Le Gallois has lately shown that 
congestion inthe minute vessels of the lungs results from the ab- 
straction of nervous influence. And more recently still Dr. Philip 
has proved, by a series of experiments equally ingenious and im- 
portant, that all involuntary organs are subject to the influence of 
nerves. 

It is true, Dr. Philip explains, in a different manner, the way 
in which he conceives nerves to act in producing secretion and 
vascular action; but his arguments on this point are not equally 
conclusive 

Because secretion is suspended by division of nerves, although 
the secreting organ continues to receive a supply of blood, Dr. 
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Philip concludes that the failure of secretion does not proceed 
from the loss of vascular action, but from the want of nervous in- 
fluence to effect the changes in the blood; which he conceives it to 
accomplish as a chemical agent. 

Now supposing Dr. Philip’s idea of secretion to be just, still the 
want of nervous influence to act as a chemical agent should only 
change the quality of the secreted fluid, and not totally suppress 
the quantity poured out on the secreting surface. This surely im- 
plies some change of action in the secreting vessels. 

Whenever secreting vessels, from loss of power, become relax- 
ed and over-distended, their excretory mouths, in all cases, as for- 
merly shown, become constricted, and secretion suppressed; hence 
the most abundant supply of blood is unattended with secretion in 
fever and inflammation; and similar is the effect that results from 
division of nerves. 

However plausible are Dr. Philip’s speculations on the nature 
of nervous influence, and whatever benefit may accrue to science 
from searching after the cause of secretion and vascular action; 
still it must be admitted that their laws can only be deduced from 
observance of their phenomena; just as the laws of gravitation 
have been inferred from its phenomena, and not ascertained by 
attempts to discover its cause. 

FEAR. 

Grief and joy are easily defined, but there is an ambiguity in the 
effects of fear, partly arising out of the indiscriminate use of the 
word, and partly out of the fluctuating nature of the emotion. 

The term fear, is in fact, applied to a variety of feelings; thus 
we are said to fear pain, to fear disaster, or to fear disgrace; each 
of which implies a distinct emotion: and the effects of fear, when 
the word is thus indiscriminately used, appear devoid of uniformity. 

Its effects can only be uniform when the emotion which causes 
them is so; and it is therefore necessary to restrict its meaning at 
present to one distinct sense. 

The least equivocal instance of fear is perhaps that which arises 
from the apprehension of personal danger. Similar also in its ef- 
fects is that superstitious dread which the vulgar feel at the sight 
of what is supposed to be a supernatural appearance; and its in- 
fluence is probably owing to the same cause, or a sense of personal 
danger, hence it is much increased by conscious guilt. 

In this sense the effects of fear on the bodily frame are suffi- 
ciently definite and uniform; but still they are liable tobe mistaken 
from the fluctuating nature of this emotion. : 

The mind, under the influence of fear, is seldom wholly divest- 
ed of hope, and their effects may be easily confounded: thus fear, 
which takes away the strength, is sometimes erroneously supposed 
to increase the muscular energy; an effect which, if well consider- 
ed, will be found to arise from the sudden renewal of hope. 

In this restricted sense, the genuine effects of fear are first visi- 
ble in the countenance; the blood flies from the face, the surface 
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becomes pale, or bedewed with a cold sweat, the strength fails, 
and the limbs, are affected with violent tremblings, which agitate 
the whole frame; the eyes become fixed, the breathing interrupted, 
and along with these an oppression is felt at the chest, and often 
violent pulsation at the heart. 

The subsidence of these symptoms is followed by the occur- 
rence of others of an opposite nature; which may either be regard- 
ed as the secondary effects of fear, or the immediate effects of hope, 
for cessation of the one is almost synonymous with renewal of the 
other. At all events, the symptoms in question invariably follow, 
and appear to be a necessary consequence of those which precede, 
and must therefore be taken in conjunction. 

If the cause of fear be transient, at the moment of its removal, 
the blood rushes back to the face and surface: heat and redness 
arise with throbbing in the arteries, and increased action of the 
heart, and perhaps severe head-ache, with thirst and fever come 
on. Where organic weakness prevails, local disease may ensue, 
causing in one person a fit of gout, in another an attack of asthma, 
or other effects according to the constitution of different indivi- 
duals. 

Both these and the former symptoms evidently proceed from 
altered circulation; the paleness and shrinking in the first stage 
denoting want of blood in the capillary vessels; whereas the heat 
and redness indicate excessive determination to them in the se- 
eond. The cause of this change is the point to be ascertained. 

Reasoning as formerly, one of two causes must be assigned to 
account for want of blood in the capillaries of the brain and sur- 
face: either it is not sent to these parts as usual, or the vessels do 
not admit it as usual. 

Tosay nothing of the inadequacy, before noticed, of diminished 
action in the heart to produce those violent tremblings which agi- 
tate the frame in fear, a strong sense of throbbing or beating at 
the chest is one of the first effects of this emotion; which shows 
that there is no diminution, but rather an augmentation of effort 
in the heart, and therefore the cause of emptiness must be sought 
for in the vessels themselves. 

The natural effect of painful impressions, as formerly shown, is 
to excite contraction, ‘There is indeed an apparent exception to 
this law, and that is, when the irritating cause is externally appli- 
ed, relaxation being then the result. This, however, was shown 
to be really no exception, but a corollary necessarily arising out of 
the law. In this instance, the irritating cause is applied to a part 
not capable of contracting, and only causes relaxation, or suspends 
contraction in a part contiguous to it, which is so, by effacing or 
obscuring the impressions actually made on that part. 

Thus it appears that the direct effect of pain is uniformly the 
same, or contraction; and analogous to the operation of pain is that 
of fear, or the apprehension of pain. As actual pain constricts the 
vessel in the sentient organ; so apprehended pain excites undue 

contraicton in the capillaries of the brain, or mental organ. 
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The paleness and constriction thus appear to arise from an un- 
usual effort of contraction expelling a portion of the blood previ- 
ously contained in these vessels, and impeding the afflux of that 
coming to them; but without any diminution of action in the heart, 
and even while the heart is struggling to relieve itself from the 
additional load of blood now thrown upon it. For this change ori- 
ginating in the vessels of the brain, soon extends to other parts by 
vascular consent, especially to those immediately subject to sen- 
sorial influence, as the face, the surface, and organs of locomo- 
tion; and, in this way, violent throbbing at the chest arises from 
the superfluous blood now thrown upon the heart. 

The secondary symptoms are easily accounted for on principles 
previously ascertained. Inordinate contraction is ever followed by 
proportionate relaxation; and the cause of fear subsiding, the con- 
striction of vessels ceases, and the blood is sent back with addi- 
tional force to the capillary system; for the relaxation succeeding 
is for a time accompanied with increased action of the heart, and 
hence the liability to convulsions, or inflammation of the brain in the 
second stage of this emotion, when excessive. 

The operation of fear is thus explicable upon similar principles 
to the production of a febrile paroxysm, to which it bears, in many 
respects, anear afhnity. This explanation of fever, however, it is 
to be observed, is materially different from that proposed by Hoff- 
man and Cullen, the particular consideration of which would be 
foreign to our present subject. 

ANGER. 

This passion owes its influence on the bodily frame to the same 
general principle as other mental emotions, namely, change of 
feeling causing change of action in the cerebral vessels, but is 
sufficiently distinct from every other in its mode of operation. 

Its effects accord, in many points, with those of grief, each caus- 
ing increased determination of blood to the sensorium, but in both 
accompanied with certain peculiarities arising out of the different 
nature of these feelings. 

Anger does not, like grief, produce a general torpor and insen- 
sibility, but awakens all the energies of the mind, and stimulates 
to exertion. When a sense of wrong fires with indignation, or the 
feeling of insult inflames with resentment, every muscle is instantly 
in readiness for action; and the fresh impulse thus given to the 
blood modifies the general effect, and augments determination to 
the brain and surface. ; 

Consequently, flushing of the face, redness of the eyes, throb- 
bing of the arteries, quick and strong pulse, with deep and labori- 
ous respiration, are the usual symptoms of anger. 

When the emotion is extreme in degree, the coincidence of its 
effects with those of grief and joy, bespeaks the community of the 
principle on which they act; thus anger, like these, produces in- 
flammation of the brain, mania, apoplexy, or sudden death.} Or if 
organic weakness prevail in other parts, rupture of vessels, effu- 
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sion, congestion, or local inflammation may ensue, as explicable 
on the principles already pointed out. 

A case related by Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, in his Lectures, 
illustrates the distinct effects of the extremes of anger and grief in 
a manner so forcible and impressive as entitles it to insertion. 

A woman, whose husband had been long absent at sea, and was 
supposed to be dead, had married a second; but the first husband 
returned and claimed his wife. She went back to him, and after 
they had lived some time happily together, she had a child by 
him. When her child was not many weeks old, and the mother’s 
strength imperfectly restored after her confinement, she happened 
to quarrel with a female neighbour, and a scolding match ensued; 
when her antagonist insinuated that she had married her second 
husband, knowing the first to be alive. The indignation excited 
by this unjust charge brought on an attack of mania, and some 
time elapsed before she was restored to her mind. In the mean 
while her child, given in charge to another, was shamefully ne- 
glected; and when it was brought back to the mother, the shock 
occasioned by the change gave rise to an immediate attack of cata- 
lepsy. She now became perfectly inconscious of all around her, 
with her eyes fixed, her body motionless, her pulse and breathing 
scarcely perceptible. In this state, if a limb were raised or extend- 
ed, the muscles becoming rigid, fora short time retained it so, 
until they relaxed again, and it gradually fell into its former posi- 
tion. The various means that were now employed to restore her, 
all proved fruitless, till it was at length deemed expedient to try 
what the sight of her child might do. It was brought to her, but 
she remained wholly regardless of it; until after repeated attempts 
it was placed directly before her face, when she appeared to be- 
come sensible of it, and shortly after followed it with her eyes, and 
smiled, and at last stretched out her arms to receive it. When 
given to her, however, she pressed it to her bosom with a convul- 
sive force, so as. to endanger its life, and its removal became ne- 
cessary. Mania now instantly returned, and on subsiding was 
again succeeded by catalepsy, which alternated with each other 
for the space of three days, until she expired. 

LOVE, 

The last of the passions that requires to be considered, presents 
in its analysis, an epitome of all the rest; for so. various are the 
feelings which it calls forth, and so intimate its union with the 
emotions it awakens, that they appear essential to its existence, and 
this combination forms one of its most striking peculiarities. 

Taken in the more refined sense, love may be defined as—that 
attachment between the sexes which springs from a mutual sympa- 
thy, or congeniality of mind. 

In another, and less exalted acceptation, this passion becomes 
degraded into a mere appetite; and its phenomena, in this light, 
are reducible to the laws of physical impressions. As far as the 
mind indeed is concerned, it affords a more remarkable illustra- 
tion, than any other emotion, of the coincidence of effects between 
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corporeal and mental impressions in altering the state of circula- 
tion; pleasurable feelings operating in the same way on the capillary 
system, whether they act through the medium of the mind, or by 
their immediate impression on the sentient organ. 

In the more refined sense of the word, love is calculated to 
awaken all the inherent sensibilities of our nature, and on this ac- 
count diversity of effect is its most prominent feature; the actual 
symptoms it presents being explicable only by reference to the con- 
comitant emotion. Thus joy, grief, fear or hope, anger or jealousy, 
may be called by turns into action, and one or other of these is al- 
ways blended with love. 

If sense of cold, constriction of vessels on the surface, with 
slight tremours and palpitation attend, these must be referred to a 
degree of anxiety or apprehension, such being the operation of fear. 

If frequent sighing, and a sense of sinking or oppression at the 
chest arise; these must result from a disposition to despondency 
prevailing at the moment, these effects being referable to the opera- 
tion of grief. 

If sudden flushings of the face, hurried respiration, and irregu- 
lar pulse occur, Jealousy is probably called into action, such being 
the effects of anger. 

If a pleasing glow over the surface, with slight acceleration of 
pulse, and a general increase of health and alacrity attend, these, 
as Darwin observes, denote the happy lover, being the effects of 
joy, or of hope, the anticipation of pleasure. 

And thus the apparently contradictory effects may be explained, 


that result from this emotion, which presents, in fact, a compen- | 


dium of all the passions. 

In short, the various operation of mental impressions ultimately 
resolves itself into one general principle, or change of feeling, 
causing change of action in the cerebral vessels; while this change 
through vascular sympathy, extends to the whole system. 

The reason why this general principle is so variously modified 
in particular cases, can derive no illustration from the vague and 
indefinite meaning of the technical terms stimulant and sedative, 
but is to be found, as already shown, in the peculiar nature of each 
separate emotion. 

There yet remains to be considered a number of phenomena, 
which evidently belong to the class of mental impressions, and de- 
riving their influence from the same source as the passions, are 
calculated to throw light reciprocally upon each other. 

They are, for the most part, ascribed to sympathy, although 
there are many to which this term is wholly inapplicable. 

MENTAL SYMPATHY. 

Organic sympathy, which was formerly considered, causes one 
organ to participate in the impressions made upon another; the 
influence of mental sympathy, as it is called, is more extensive, 
and causes one person to participate in the feelings and emotions 
of another. Thus seeing another yawn, or hearing another cough, 
excites often a propensity to yawn or-cough in the observer. 
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Although these effects may, in compliance with custom, be 
termed sympathetic, yet the word conveys no explanation of the 
manner in which they are produced; and there are, besides, many 
cases of similar effects, to which the term sympathy i is inapplica- 
ble, as they are occasioned by inanimate objects. ‘Thus the sight 
of blood causes some to faint; the sight of food causes the saliva to 
flow from the mouth of a dog. 

Now these effects, and many others which are differently ex- 
plained, are perfectly analogous to those called sympathetic, and 
without multiplying principles and inventing new causes, as the 
sympathetic tendency, the imitative principle, the power of imagi- 
nation, and others, may all be shown to proceed from the same 
source, 

The common principle to which they all apparently owe their 
origin is, the influence of attention inconsciously directed to par- 
ticular parts, varying the degree of mental energy exerted upon, 
or the nervous influence sent to them, thereby altering their ac- 
tion, and producing a transient change of function. 

How attention acts in directing the energy of the mind more 
strongly to particular parts, scarce needs explanation, as the very 
essence of this power consists in augmenting the consciousness of 
impressions received, and so increasing their influence. Thus we 
are inconscious of the ticking of a clock which is constantly in the 
room, or of the impression of the clothes we wear, unless our at- 
tention be particularly called to them, and then they become per- 
ceptible, 

To appreciate justly the power of attention, it must be observ- 
ed, that this, like other acts of the mind, may be voluntary or in- 
voluntary; the former being simply an intellectual operation, and 
devoid of perceptible emotion; the latter, the spontaneous impulse 
of feeling, and often beyond the control of the will. 

But if this act of attention, which, is purely intellectual and 
voluntary, without perceptible emotion, be capable of augmenting 
the force of impressions, by 1 increasing consciousness; far more is 
this the case when it results from feeling, and is involuntary, ap- 
pertaining to the nature of a passion: as when the sight of a pain- 
ful operation causes the spectator to shudder by turning his atten- 
tion inward to his own feelings. 

This then is the mode of attention, inconsciously and involun- 
tarily excited, which is here alluded to, as fixing the energy of the 
mind more strongly on particular organs, thus varying the degree 
of nervous influence exerted upon them, and altering their action 
or condition. 

In what manner the attention is inconsciously fixed upon par- 
ticular parts is to be sought for in the nature of each individual in- 
stance, as seen in the following examples. 

Hearing another cough vehemently and frequently, fixes the 
mind so strongly upon the feelings in the throat, as to produce at 
length a change of circulation, and occasion a sense of tickling and 
propensity to cough likewise. Seeing another yawn, inconsciously 
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fixes the attention so as to awaken a sense of weariness in the jaws, 
that disposes the observer to yawn also. ‘Thinking of grateful 
food, on the same principle, alters the action of the secreting ves- 
sels, and increases the flow of saliva into the mouth. The flow of 
milk is increased in the same way, and often commences before 
the infant actually touches the breast of the mother. A blush may 
be excited by looking stedfastly and suspectingly in a person’s face. 
The attention thus strongly directed to the feelings of the face, 
alters the action of its vessels, and produces the change in ques- 
tion. The senses of hunger and thirst may be brought on or ac- 
celerated by thinking of them; and the desire of evacuating the 
bladder or rectum, by circumstances accidentally directing the at- 
tention to feelings otherwise too slight to have been noticed. Bodi- 
ly fatigue comes on much sooner when the sameness and dreari- 
ness of the road we travel continually reminds us of the distance 
we have already gone, and awakens a sense of the disparity be- 
tween our strength and the effort still to be made. The sense of 
drowsiness, or mental weariness, is liable to be brought on in the 
same way by the prospect of a long story, and the anticipation of 
the fatiguing effort required to listen to it. In short, it is needless 
to multiply instances which will spontaneously occur to every one’s 
recollection. 

The truth of the principle, that these and similar phenomena 
depend upon the influence of increased attention to particular feel- 
ings thus augmenting their force, is not less evident in the converse 
of this proposition, or in the operation of causes which divert the 
attention from these feelings, and thus diminish or suspend their 
influence. A few instances will serve to illustrate this point. 

Every one must have experienced how much uneasy sensations 
are alleviated by any thing that engages the mind and withdraws 
the attention. Head-ache and tooth-ache have been often removed 
by the receipt of agreeable news or the welcome arrival of an un- 
expected friend. The chess board has been found to alleviate the 
pains of gout; and an attack of spasmodic asthma has been sus- 
pended by strongly engaging the attention. Sudden alarm has been 
known to stop the paroxysm of an ague, and check the operation of 
an emetic. The practice of taking away the hiccough, or prevent- 
ing a person from sneezing, by strongly fixing the attention, is fa- 
miliar to every one; and let a cough be ever so troublesome it is 
commonly suspended while we are eating, the impression in the 
mouth and fauces suspending the influence of that in the larynx. 
The beneficial effect of sucking lozenges appears referable to their 
power of abstracting the attention from one impression by substitu- 
ting another. 

Thus another class of phenomena resolves itself in the same way 
as those before enumerated; and like the effects ascribed to sympa- 
thy and imitation, may be accounted for without multiplying 
causes, or resorting to the invention of more principles. 

The extensive influence which the mind exerts over the invol- 
untary functions, is conspicuous in them all; and considering each 
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organ in the animal frame as forming part of a sentient being, its 
participation in mental impressions, in all cases, ultimately pro- 
ceeds from different modifications of one general principle, or 
change of feeling causing change of action. 


Art. VI.—Life and Writings of Fames Hogg. 

NOG! HING is so destructive of that spirit of adventure, which 

leads the mind into new and unexplored regions of intellect, as 
the pride of learning, which considers its own attainments as the 
limits of human knowledge, and looks down from its fancied ele- 
vation on all those who have not been taught to prate, in trim 
phrase, of the philosophical creed that happens to be in fashion, or 
of certain books written in languages that have ceased to be spoken 
for many centuries. Toan acquaintance with them every one must 
be trained, and on them his opinions must be formed, or he can 
hardly expect to be admitted into good society any more than he 
should if his coat were not in fashion. Nothing is so rare as ori- 
ginality of genius; and, according to the modes of education that 
have long prevailed, and are still in use, in our public institutions, 
the little that exists is in danger of being extinguished in its very 
dawning. Every boy is required to perform the same tasks, and 
in the same manner, without the slightest regard to the original 
bent of the mind; and if, unfortunately, he is either unfit or disin- 
clined, he must be breeched into the knowledge of what he justly 
perhaps considers useless, or sink into a listless lethargy, and be de- 
graded in his own eyes, and in those of his fellows, as an incorrigi- 
ble dunce. Woto the poor child whose fancy wanders to the clear 
waters where the little fishes twinkle in his mental vision like beams 
of light, in freedom and in beauty, or to the heathery slope where 
his soul dances to the melody of the lark overhead; he will soon be 
recalled from the dream of delight, in bitterness and tears, to the 
hated volume from which he is doomed to hear one dull sentence 
rung in his ears a hundred times. By this mode of treatment, the 
soul is stunted, and prevented from putting forth its shoots and 
blossoms in the uncontrolled energy of nature; and rather resem- 
bles a tree which creeps along a garden wall, than the magnificent 
oak that has not been profaned by the axe of the woodman. Men 
bred under such discipline, are precisely what education has made 





them. They passively receive what is poured into their minds, 


and give it out again unchanged by meditation and reflection; or, 
if any change has taken place, it is a weakening and dilution. 
Their intellectual range is confined to the narrow circle that has 
been trode on by the men of many generations; yet they fold the 
academic stole around their infirmities, and pace it with a degree 
of self importance that is quite ridiculous. By their own unaided 
strength, they would never have raised themselves above the level 
of hewers of wood, and drawers of water; and those unascend- 
ed steeps where alone true science is to be found, have never once 
entered their minds. Yet their vanity is harmless, and might be 
tolerated, if they did not imagine themselves equal to the great 
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poets of antiquity; because they understand the structure of their 
verse, and have sometimes feloniously dared to substitute their 
own worthless dross for their fine gold; or deem themselves the 
rivals of the father of Greek philosophy, because they have learned 
from him to construct a syllogism. It is not such men, that, by 
the ingenuity and the splendour of their inventions, shed a lustre on 
our common nature or by the originality of their imaginations, add 
to the stock of immortal poetry. Bacon looked through the phi- 
losophy of his age only to discover its utter worthlessness, and to 
substitute something better in its place; and the gigantic genius of 
Shakespeare was never subjected to the shackles of the schools. 

It is not our purpose to lament that Mr. Hogg was denied the 
advantages of a school education, which he could not have enjoyed 
but at such a risk, but to trace the progress of his genius in what 
we conceive to be the most favourable situation for its develop- 
ment. It was his high privilege, that even in boyhood, his eye 
was familiar with the elements of poetry;—that even then, his soul 
soared to heaven on the wing of the eagle, and grew giddy over the 
cataract, and drank inspiration in the breezes of the hill, and wor- 
shipped nature on her mountain throne;—that the first music to 
which he listened was the sound of the brooks, and the winds, and 
the thunders, with which he held mysterious communings;—that 
he was nursed in the solitude of the deep glens, and amid the 
sublime drapery of the mists and the clouds, where nature and 
superstition alike dispose the mind to lofty musings;—and that he 
was left undisturbed to the wildness and the grandeur of his own 
imaginations, where every object administered to his favourite pro- 
pensities, and where he moulded each into a thousand combinations 
that never existed but inhisownmind. He was in truth astudent 
of nature, before he was aware of her influences, or could give ut- 
terance to his feelings in language; and fortune placed him in a si- 
tuation where she was unveiled to his eye in all her infinitude and 
omnipotence. 

But, fully to understand the circumstances that kindled his genius 
into activity, and developed the extraordinary powers of his mind, 
it will be necessary to make a few remarks on the features of the 
country where he was born, and the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the people among whom he passed his early days. The glens 
and the mountains of Etterick and Yarrow combine almost all the 
soft beauty and wild sublimity that Highland scenery exhibits. In 
thelower district of Yarrow, that lovely stream winds among hills 
of no great height, gently swelling, and green to the summits; in 
some places finely wooded, but generally naked, and well suited to 
the pasture of flocks. This is their common character, but some 
miles from the mouth of the valley, dark heathy mountains are seen 
towering to a considerable height above the surrounding hills, and 
give an interesting variety to the scene. Towards the head, the 
glen widens, and embosoms St. Mary’s Loch, and the Loch of the 


Lowes; and above these sweet lakes, terminates in a wild mountain- 


pass, that divides it from Moffatdale. In the loftiest and most rugg- . 
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ed regions of this pass, the Grey-Mare’s Tail, a waterfall 300 feet 
in perpendicular height, dashes and foams over stupendous rocks. 
This celebrated fall is formed by a stream that flows from Loch- 
Skene, a dark mountain-lake about a mile above it, surrounded by 
inaccessible heights on all sides save one, and that is strewed by a 
thousand black heathery hillocks of the most grotesque and irregu- 
lar forms. This place is so solitary, that the eagle has built her 
nest in an islet of the lake for ages, and is overhung by the highest 
mountains in the south of Scotland. The character of Etterick is 
similar to that of Yarrow, except, perhaps, that its tints are softer 
and more mellow, and it is destitute of lakes. These valleys, so ce- 
lebrated in Border legend and song, are skirted by hills, extending 
many miles on both sides, and, as there is no great road through 
them, the people have long lived shut out from the rest of mankind, 
in a state of pastoral simplicity and virtuous seclusion, alike remote 
from the vices of boorish rusticity, and fawning servility. Among 
the wild mountains at the head of Etterick and Yarrow, the sturdy 
champions of the Covenant found an asylum when they were chas- 
ed like wild beasts, by a relentless presecution, from every other 
part of the country. Their preachers held their conventicles in the 
most sequestered glens, and made many converts, from whom a 
number of the present race are descended; but, while they cherish 
the memory of these glorious men, and as well they may, retain all 
the !noble-mindedness that arises from the consciousness of an il- 
lustrious ancestry, their moral features have lost much of the stern- 
ness of their fathers, and are softened down into the gentler virtues 
of more peaceful times; yet, if we were asked what people of Bri- 
tain had suffered least from the evil consequences of excessive re- 
finement, we should answer, without hesitation, the inhabitants of 
Etterick and Yarrow. In these interesting valleys, there is hardly 
a cottage that has not its legend, or a cleugh that is not famed for 
some act of romantic chivalry, or tenanted by some supernatural 
being, or sanctified by the blood of some martyr. In such a coun- 
try, full of chastened beauty, and dark sublimity, and visionary 
agency, and glorious recollections, it was the good fortune of Hogg 
to be born, and to spend the greater part of his life. 

His mother Margaret Laidlaw, was, like himself, a self-taught 
genius. Her mother had died while she was yet young; but being 
the eldest of several children, and her father far from wealthy, she 
was kept at home to superintend the household affairs, and as- 
sist in bringing up her younger brothers and sisters, during those 
years when the children of the Scottish peasantry, even the poor- 
est, are sent to school; and they at the proper age enjoyed the usual 
advantages. About the age of twelve or thirteen she began to feel 
her inferiority to them; and on the Sabbath, her only day of rest, 
she used to wander out alone to a solitary hill side, with a Bible 
under her arm, and, humbled by a sense of her ignorance, to throw 
herself down on the heath, and water the page with bitter tears. 
By the ardour of her zeal, she soon accomplished the object of her 
dearest wishes, and supplied the deficiencies of her education. 
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The race of wandering minstrels was not then extinct in her native 
glens; and from the recitations of one of them, an old man of ninety, 
she stored her memory with many thousand lines of the old Bor- 
der ballad, which he alone knew. ‘To his knowledge she succeed- 
ed; and there is reason to fear that much of it died with her. 

This woman, herself of an imaginative and enthusiastic mind, 
soon discovered in her son James a kindred spirit, and laboured in 
its cultivation with an earnestness greatly honourable to her, and to 
which, perhaps, the world is indebted for the Queen’s Wake. In 
the remote and solitary glens of these mountain districts, the cot- 
tages of the shepherds are often situated at great distances from 
other dwellings, and their tenants pass the winter months with no 
other society than that of their own family. Nothing can be con- 
ceived humbler in the way of human habitations than these cottages 
then were; yet they were frequently lighted by a brilliancy of ima- 

ination, and cheered by a gentleness of affection, and an enthusiasm 
of feeling, that Grecian sofas and gilded canopies cannot confer. 
In a sequestered mode of life, where the affections are limited in their 
range, they acquire a strength greater in proportion as the sphere of 
their action is narrowed; and imagination is most vigorous when it 
has to work on a small number of simple ideas.—Never was a fa- 
mily more closely linked together than the children of this admi- 
rable woman, and never was a mind of great original power more 
strenuously exerted in the formation of the heart and the develop- 
ment of the understanding. She was in the daily habit of readin 
to them from the sacred volumes such passages as she thought 
most likely to interest their minds and improve their moral feelin gS; 
and this she diversified by animated recitations from the Border 
Ballad, something between chant and song; and she brought super- 
stition to her aid, held them in breathless silence and fearful, though 
pleasing, agitation, by stories of ghosts, and fairies, and brownies, 
and witchés, and dead lights,—or she thrilled their hearts and wet 
their cheeks by an account of the death of some young shepherd 
who had perished, not far from his own dwelling, amid the moun- 
tain snows. 


James enjoyed even fewer of the advantages of education than . 


his brothers, for he never attended school above three months; and 
though his mother taught him to read, his whole stock of literature, 
till he was 20 years of age, consisted in the knowledge of his Bible, 
Hervey’s Meditations, The Gentle Shepherd, an occasional num- 
ber of the Scots Magazine, -and a large store of oral poetry; but 
these he knew thoroughly, and still retains; and it may be question- 
ed if any man alive is more thoroughly acquainted with the sacred 
scriptures than himself. The searching eye of a mother soon 
marked his talent for versification, and she used to say to him, 
‘Jamie, my man, gang ben thé house and make mea sang,’ while 
she proposed a subject for his muse. How he succeeded in these 
boyish efforts, we have not learned, yet the effects of such a train- 
ing, on such a mind, may be easily conceived. It fanned the spark 
of poetry that nature had implanted in his bosom into a flame, that 
VOL. XI. 53 
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neither poverty, nor misfortune, nor neglect, nor even the sneer of 
the polished critic, could ever extinguish or diminish. 

But he was soon deprived of the fostering cares of one of the 
kindest of mothers, and the most original of women; for his parents 
were then struggling with worldly difficulties, in consequence of 
a misadventure in sheep-farming, and were obliged to send him to 
service when he was little above seven years of age; and his boy- 
hood and youth were spent in the solitude of the mountains, with 
no other moral guardian than the good principles which they had 
instilled into his mind, and his own reflections, and no other intel- 
lectual guide than nature. He grew up to manhood im a state of 
servitude, but in him it produced no degradation, and could not re- 
press the noble aspirings of a generous mind, conscious of its own 
value, leaning with confidence on its resources, and feeling itself 
equal to great undertakings. The untowardness of his circumstan- 
ces did not injure the strong independence of a spirit that seemed 
to rise in proportion to the weights that pressed upon it, and he 
enjoyed advantages which he could not have had in any other si- 
tuation. While his flocks were wandering on the summits of the 
mountains, or in the bosom of a sequestered glen, he had the oppor- 
tunity of looking on nature, freed from the mists of prejudice, or 
the pedantry of books, where she is seldom seen in her original 
forms and natives hues. It was not with him, as is too often the 
case, the study of poetry that led him to the study of nature; it was 
nature herself, green, and fresh, and vernal, that inspired him with 
a passionate admiration of her untouched grandeur, and an ambi- 
tion of singing her glories; and he would have been a poet if no 
one had ever existed before him. All the various shows of the 
visible universe, and all the doings of the elements were familiar 
to his imagination, which reflected on them its own lights, and cal- 
led into existence a creation of its own, of such beauty and mag- 
nificence as never appeared but in the eye of inspiration. In such 
a situation, all his dreams were poetry, and we have often heard 
him describe mountain phenomena with such fidelity, and beauty, 
and shadowy grandeur, as to convince us, that, as a landscape paint- 
er, he would have had no rival. All his organs, indeed, are so 
acute, and all his perceptions of such uncommon vividness, and 
leave such complete pictures, that we believe were he to apply to 
art, his paintings in truth and originality of conception, at least, 
would be equal to his poetry. These circumstances have render- 
ed him, above all men, the poet of the mountains, which he never 
approaches but his imagination takes wing, and, like the eagle, 
wheels and soars with a magnificence and loftiness of range in her 
native element. 

The principal object of this essay is to unfold the circumstances 
that assisted nature in the formation of Mr. Hogg’s mind. These 
were chiefly the legendary tales and superstitions of his country, 
and the wildness and solitude of its scenery, and the impression of 
one or other of them is stamped on almost every line of poetry he 
has written. The Border Ballad, which is impetuous and daring, 
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and as little subject to rule as the men whose achievements it cele- 
brates, was peculiarly adapted to engage the young fancy of such 
aman. Nature had richly gifted his mind, and accident and edu- 
cation were alike favourable to the development of its peculiar 
faculties; nor if Scotland had been searched for the purpose, would 
it have been possible to find a woman better qualified than his 
mother to discover the early sparks of his genius, and to kindle 
them into an unquenchable flame. After the death of the old man 
above mentioned, she became the great repository of the Border 
ballad, being able to recite almost every line that is to be found in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and many others, which 
were by her death lost to the world. She possessed a soul of great 
sensibility, and a voice ever in unison with its movements; and in 
her recitations, which resembled the enthusiasm of immediate in- 
spiration, rather than the repetition of the ideas of others, she 
caught the tone of the piece in all its variety of rapidity and gran- 
deur. These rude lays of our forefathers contain the hardy adven- 
tures and constant vicissitudes of men who spent their lives amid 
the alarms and dangers of a predatory warfare;—their affluence 
and spoliation,—their valour in making and repelling an attack,— 
their love of glory, and contempt of death,—the song of the triumph, 
and the dirge of the slain,—and to each of these she gave an appro- 
priate emphasis and action, rising into the wildness of possession, 
or melting into an overpowering tenderness. Such were the effects 
of her manner, that when her son saw these poems printed, of which 
her recitations had delighted him so much, he could not believe 
they were the same. His mind was early imbued with these bal- 
lads; on them his taste was formed; and the ‘ Mountain Bard’ isa 
professed imitation of them. 

In this memoir of the progress of the genius of the poet, rather 
than the life of the man, it would be unpardonable not to mention 
the family of Mr. Laidlaw of Blackhouse. Here he was received 
rather as a son at the house of his father, than a servant; yet this 
respectable man is mentioned, not so much on account of the kind- 
ness Hogg received under his roof, as the means he there enjoyed 
of cultivating his mind, and improving his poetical talent. Mr. 
Laidlaw himself was an intelligent and a well informed man, and 
possessed a good library for his situation, which was always at Mr. 
Hogg’s command, and it was then that he may be said to have com- 
menced reading. He never speaks of this respectable man but as 
a father; but it was the friemdship that he formed with his son, Mr. 
William Laidlaw, that must make this change in his situation be 
remembered as an era in his life. Before this period, he had had 
some acquaintances, but he had never till now enjoyed a friend out 
of his own family. The young man who was now his associate, 
was a kindred spirit; like himself, an unspoiled pupil of nature, w ho, 
to a vigorous imagination, added an acute judgment, and soon dis- 
covered the genius of the future poet, through the ungainly exteri- 
or that concealed it. With a knowledge of character almost intui- 
tive, he saw, under the unpretending simplicity of the shepherd, a 
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mind of strong originality, and capable of extraordinary things. He 
admired him to enthusiasm, and roused him to a sense of his own 
importance, cheering him in his poetical attempts, and zealously 
propagating his fame; and though many of those to whom he Past 
ed his verses received them with indifference or condemnation, he 
continued unshaken in his judgment of the powers of his friend. 

Some time after the period of which we have been speaking, Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Leyden began to make their collections for the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. They had heard of Mr. Laid- 
law as a man likely to assist them in the object of their search. To 
him they applied, and by him Hogg was introduced to Mr. Scott. 
He was at first rather surprised to hear that the poems to which he 
had been accustomed to listen with such delight from his infancy, 
and which he supposed were little known out of his own glens, were 
sought after with such avidity by the learned and the ingenious; 
yet he was proud to comply with the requisition, and wrote out 
several ballads for insertion in that work. Some of his own poetry 
was shown to Mr. Scott, who approved of it. This was a sanction 
from which there was no appeal, and the most infidel of his acquaint- 
ances among the farmers and shepherds now began to discover me- 
rit in those productions which had lately been the subject of their 
ridicule. His fame now began to spread, and he was spoken of in 
Edinburgh and other places as a surprising man for his opportuni- 
ties. At the first meeting between him and Mr. Scott, that gentle- 
man, after spending some hours in his company, declared that he 
had never met a man of more originalitv of genius, and henceforth 
became his zealous friend. From the ume he began to write poe- 
try, he had never doubted of his ultimate success. He felt within 
him the stirrings of inspiration so strong, that he could not doubt 
m his vocation. Yet the countenance of such a man was a triumph 
to him and his friend, for which they had hardly dared to hope. 
All that he now wanted was a little mechanical skill, and he applied 
to his beloved art with the natural warmth of his temperament, 
kindled into enthusiasm by applause so highly valued, and was na- 
turally enough led to the imitation of the Border ballad. 

It was not till he was about twenty-two years of age that he com- 
posed much poetry. This was in 17953, and thirteen years elapsed 
before he published his Mountain Bard. In the intermediate space, 
he published a small volume in as peculiar circumstances as poet 
was ever placed. He had beensent to Edinburgh with a flock of 
sheep for sale. He accidentally arrived two days before the market, 
and not knowing how to employ himself, he recollected that he had 
some poems, and was seized with a strong desire of seeing them in 
print. He hired a small lodging in a garret story, and wrote out, 
not the best of his compositions, but such as he could remember. 
He left them with an obscure printer, and heard no more of them 
till some of the copies were sent to him, with an account of the ex- 
penses of printing. To his mortification, they were inaccurately 
printed, yet, with all their faults, some of them found their way in- 
to the Magazines of the day. Though there is not a line in this 
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volume which its author now thinks worthy of being preserved, yet 
he then thought this notice the summit of human fame. 

We now come to consider the ‘Mountain Bard.’ And if the 
success of an imitation depend on its likeness to its prototype, we 
should be disposed to pronounce the imitations in this volume su- 
perior to the more polished ones in the Border Minstrelsy. There 
is in these early essays of Mr. Hogg’s genius, much of the spirit 
and energy, as well as the rudeness that characterize the ancient 
ballad. He seems to have caught a fold of the mantle of the old 
minstrels, and to have struck the very harp on which they played 
to the same tones of wildness and enthusiasm. Yet perhaps they 
do not resemble them more in any thing than in a true doric sim- 
plicity, both of thought and expression; and though their simplicity 
often degenerates into prose, and their familiarity into vulgarity, 
they contain many touches and some passages which the author has 
hardly yet surpassed in his happiest moments; and are never unin- 
teresting,—the mortal sin of poetry. Few people open the volume 
without the desire of going through it, and it is impossible to read 
it through without discovering strong proofs of an original and 
poetical mind.—But we must postpone till next Number our further 
remarks on this interesting volume, and on the astonishing pro- 
gress that the author has, since its appearance, attained in power 
of expression and poetical reputation. 


ArT. VII.—Death on the Pale Horse. 


[From Ackerman’s Repository. ] 


We deem no apology requisite for the introduction of this foreign notice of a 
celebrated painting by our illustrious countryman, especially where there is no 
opportunity of seeing the picture; in such a case, it seems to be some satisfaction te 
be enabled to form an idea, however general, of its more prominent features. 

Ep. 


ME: West’s painting of Death on the Pale Horse, or the open- 
A"* ing of the first five seals, has at length been exhibited. The 
venerable president having had this subject under his consideration 
for a number of years, and having so far back as the year 1800 
executed a sketch from it, which was much admired both here and 
on the continent, the utmost curiosity was excited among the lovers 
of the fine arts for the appearance of a work on which so much 
pains were known to have beentaken. This curiosity is at length 
gratified; the work is now before the public, whose province it is 
to pass judgment on its merits. 

On comparing the original sketch with the present picture, a 
considerable variation will be found. The subject our readers are 
aware is taken from the opening of the seals in the sixth chapter of 
the /evelations. In the sketch there is no actual development of 
that part of the divine mystery in the second seal, at least it is not 
touched in the detailed manner in which we find it in the large picture. 
Mr. West has, in his matured conception of the subject, filled up 
by actual representation many parts which imagination was intend- 
ed to supply in his first outline of the composition. In this picture 
he depicts Death exercising his delegated power over the fourth 
part of the earth: ‘to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with 
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death, and with the beasts ofthe earth.’ His next character is the 
Rider on the White Horse, whom, as representing the Gospel, he 
has invested with an exterior of ‘purity, excellence, and dignity,’ 
such as we expect to find in the Messiah. The Rider on the Red 
Horse is represented simply as a warrior, armed with ‘the great 
sword.’ The Rider on the Black Horse appears with those balan- 
ces in his hands, in which mankind were ‘ weighed and found want- 
ing; and Despair and Famine precede him in his course. The 
fore-ground is formed of a domestic group belonging to that class 
of society which is erroneously supposed free from the ordinary ca- 
sualties of life. In the right-hand division of the picture, ‘the 
anarchy of the combats of the men with the beasts of the earth’ is 
represented, as well as the horrors of a tempest, which convulses 
the firmament. ‘The principle of destruction,’ says the artist, ‘is 
exemplified through every part of the subject: the audacious eagle 
is seen pouncing on the heron; and near the dead serpent on the 
fore-ground, the affectionate dove deplores its mate that has just 
expired.’ 

From such materials the reader must be at once prepared to see, 
that the aim of the artist was a delineation upon canvas ‘ of the ter- 
rible sublime,’ as he describes it, ‘ in all its various modifications, 
until lost in the opposite extremes of pity and horror.’ The attempt 
to execute and arrange complicated masses of figures, so as to 
excite in the mind associations of so high and varied an order, has 
ever proved an arduous, and seldom a successful, task. The noble 
inspiration of poetry has sometimes reached this height, and operat- 
ed at will upon the passions of the soul: but in painting, the medi- 
um of communication is different; a union of many rare qualities is 
requisite to effect even a part of this purpose, and in the ablest 
hands the markings of vehement passion and sublime character have 
been either overcharged, and consequently repulsive, or feeble, and 
therefore indistinct. It is due, however, to our venerable presi- 
dent to say, that he has never been more eminently successful on 
any subject in the whole course of his long and arduous professi- 
onal life, than he has both in the composition and execution of this 
picture. All that is full of horror and of the terrible in the causes 
which work on the springs of the human mind, may be said to be 
here depicted in the figure of Death on the Pale Horse. ‘The 
dreadful expression of the countenance, the hideously inflamed fea- 
tures, the ghastly and convulsive stare, the inextinguishable rage, 
present a swollen and awful combination of expression, which at 
once appals the mind, and consigns it to those sensations of terror 
and awe, which it is the highest aim of the artist to express, and 
which it required the most perfect inspiration to have produced. 
The same vigorous and characteristic expression which belongs to 
the rider is also applicable to the horse, whose head is inthe finest 
style of vehement and furious character; the pestilential breath is 
admirably emitted, and the frantic and supernatural exertion of the 
animal is wonderfully portrayed. All the desolating objects and 
elements which diffuse death and misery through the world, follow 
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in the train of the principal figure, actively engaged in fulfilling the 
object of their mission. The figure representing Famine in the 
fore-ground is a great effort of the artist; and the shadows which 
the crouched attitude throws on the extremities of this shrivelled 
and transparent object, display a power of execution which we 
could hardly have expected even from Mr. West at this late stage 
of his meritorious life. The severer parts of the episode are beauti- 
fully softened down by the tender and interesting objects of humanity, 
who lie scattered, expired and expiring under the feet of the horse. 
It would exceed our limits to give a detailed description of the 
whole of the apocalyptical characters described in this great pic- 
ture; no description can indeed convey the moral force which must 
be felt from a view of the work itself. All the parts of the work 
correspond with the conceptionand execution of the principal figure 
which we have described; and though some critical observations 
may apply to a dimness of colouring and indistinct pencilling in 
some of the subordinate details of the picture, yet they are of so 
trivial a nature, and so little affect the general character of the work, 
that we think it would be affectation to single them out for particular 
observation. 

We cannot conclude these observations without congratulating 
the President of the Royal Academy on the execution of this work, 
at a time of life long past that period at which society has a claim 
upon those who are destined to adorn it, and enlarge its enjoyments, 
by the exercise of those talents with which Providence has blessed 
them. 





Art. VIII.—A Biographical account of Thaddeus Kosciusko, Gene- 
raland Commander in Chief of the National Polish Army. 
‘* Cernit omnia Deus vindex.”—Seneca. 
[Partly from particulars given in'the London Monthly Magazine, with some 
additional facts respecting his connexion with America. ] 

HE memory of this renowned patriot and commander ought not 

to pass down the stream of time unheeded and unregarded: his 
devotion to the cause of liberty in both hemispheres,—his exploits, 
will be recorded by the pen of the historian, and while his name 
continues for ages to sound harshly in the ears of the despot, he will 
find the noblest of all monuments in the bosoms and recollections 
of every freeman within the pale of the civilized portion of the 
globe. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born in Poland, zbout the year 1752. 
Descended from a family, at once noble and poor, from his earliest 
youth he was dedicated to the profession of arms. Being accord- 
ingly sent to Warsaw, at a precocious age he made rapid advances 
in the study of the art of war, and early obtained a commission in the 
service of ‘ The King and Republic of Poland’ as it was then called. 

In the course of a few years more, we find this young officer in 
France, whither he had repaired for the purpose of further mili- 
tary instruction; and, on his return to his native country, he was 
immediately advanced to a higher rank in the Polish Army, hav- 
ing found means to obtain the protection, not only of the King, but 
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also of one of the chief nobles, who maintained a powerful ascen- 
dancy both in the diet and in public affairs. 

But, being young and ambitious, he at length determined to re- 
pair to the Trans-atlantic Continent for the express purpose of aid- 
ing and supporting the American Cause. As for himself, he al- 
ready appertained to the party that opposed the encroachments of 
Russia, and languished for the independence of their native coun- 
try; and, in addition to feelings of this kind, there is something 
fascinating in the very sound of liberty to a young, ardent, and in- 
genuous mind. On this occasion, Kosciusko prevailed ona lady of 
noble birth, and distinguished family, to unite her fate to his, and 
to accompany him to the New World: but these romantic lovers 
were pursued, overtaken, and separated for many long years, by 
the interposition of paternal authority: for it was then a species of 
treason in that country, for one of the poor nobles to aspire to the 
hand of a daughter of a great and a powerful magnat. At this 
period, too, the bulk of the Polish nation actually consisted of vas- 
sals, literally adscriptz gleba; and, as in Russia, at the absolute dis- 
posal of the aristocracy. 

After a variety of adventures, Captain Kosciusko at length 
landed in America, and instantly repaired to the head quarters of 
General Washington, by whom he was handsomely received. He 
had arrived, indeed, at a fortunate moment; for hostilities had but 
recently commenced, and the defenders of liberty, although nu- 
merous, active, and resolute, were at the same time raw, ignorant, 
undisciplined, and unacquainted with every thing that appertains to 
the art of war. ‘To such an army,—if army it could then be called, 
—this young and spirited Pole became a treasure*. He was pre- 
sent at many engagements during the war, in all of which he con- 
ducted himself with great gallantry; and was admitted into the 


* In Colonel Wilkinson’s (deputy adjutant general ef the northern division of 
the army) despatches to major general Gates, dated Ticonderoga, May, 1777, we 
find the following mention made of the subject of this memoir ‘ Colonel Kos- 
ciusko is modest in the extreme.’ And, sometime after, colonel Wilkinson, re- 
gretting the departure of Kosciusko, thus anxiously expresses a wish for his 
return:—‘ for God’s sake let Kosciusko come back as soon as possible, with 
proper authority.’ General Wilkinson’s Memoirs. 

At page 200, Vol. I. of thesame work, from which the above extracts are de- 
rived, we find the following: 

‘ The ill-fated Thaddeus Kosciusko was at that time our chief engineer, and for 
months had been the companion of my blanket: he selected-a position for a forti- 
fied camp, about four miles below Fort Edward, at Moses’s creek, where the 
waters of the Hudson River are separated by an island: the troops were now or- 
ganized into divisions, and occupied the opposite sides of the river; ground was 
broken on the island for a battery to command the pass: the position had been se- 
lected because the approximation of the hills to the river, formed a defile suscepti- 
ble of defence against a superior force.’ 

Page 232—‘'The American army, about 6000 strong, moved to Stillwater, 8th 
September, 1777. The ground at this place was examined, a line for infrench- 
ments traced, a fatigue of 1000 men put to work under Colonel Kosciusko, and 


the following order was issued on the 10th—‘‘ Whether it may be immediately 
necessary to engage the enemy on this ground, or to push them into Canada, the 
general has the firmest opinion that both officers and soldiers will be zealous in 
the execution of his commands.” ’ 
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iamily of General Washington, as an officer appertainmg to his 
suite. It is gratifying to remark the association of these great men 
of kindred minds, in a common cause; the’ one, afterwards estab- 
lishing the triumph of liberal principles, for which he contended, 
the other a like assertor of his country’s freedom, treading in the 
footsteps of his patron and friend. The circumstance reflects much 
credit on the discernment of Washington, and is peculiarly inter- 
esting, from the subsequent celebrity which the gallant Kosciusko 
attained. It was, while enjoying the confidence of our great com- 
mander, that Colonel Kosciusko acquired the friendship of the 
celebrated Marquis de la Fayette; he was much esteemed by the 
Count de Rochambeau, who afterwards became a marshal of 
France; and, in short, he appears, by his skill, his bravery, and his 
amiable manners, to have conciliated the regard, not only of the 
American officers, but also of the numerous body of French, and 
other foreigners, then in their service. 

At length, when peace arrived, he determined to return to Eu- 
rope. Having landed in France, he immediately proceeded to 
Poland, where his love and patriotism were both excited by some 
obscure rumours that had recently reached his ears. On his arri- 
val at Warsaw, it was reported to him that his intended bride was 
married, and he found the Poles longing for an opportunity to 
shake off the yoke of Russia, and to rid themselves of grievances 
experienced since the first partition of Poland. 

He now betook himself to a secluded and retired life, partly to 
indulge his melancholy, and partly to avoid suspicion; for the gene- 
rals of the Empress Catharine were become jealous of all popular 
characters, and the fame of Kosciusko had already reverberated 
from the shores of the Atlantic, and began to be pronounced with 
rapture by a nation which panted for a liberator! 

At length an opportunity of advancement presented itself, and 
he instantly left his retreat. A new diet actuated by a spirit of 
national independence, was anxious to lessen the influence of for- 
eigners, in Poland; and, to effect this, wished to encourage such of 
the natives as displayed a love of country, united with a knowledge 
of the art of war. As no Pole was more prominent in respect to 
both qualifications, Kosciusko was now promoted to the rank of 
major-general. 

But this very assembly, overawed by the presence of foreign 
troops, and menaced by a Russian Envoy, was obliged, reluctantly 
and indignantly, to ratify the-bondage of their country by a second 
partition of Poland. ‘The pretext for this,—and when is arbitrary 
power deficient in pretext?—-was the new constitution of 1791, by 
which the vassallage of the peasants was to be mitigated. In the 
year 1794, Baron d’Ingelstrohm, acting with the authority of a mas- 
ter, demanded the restoration of the servile code of 1772, and ac- 
tually ordered every vestige of that of 1791 to be erased from the 
records of the senate. Humiliating compliance only increased the 
extent of Russian interference, and the Empress now required that 
the national army should be reduced to 16,000 men, a body in. 
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sufficient to maintain the independence of Poland Proper, under her 
new limits. This imperious demand produced a new civil war in 
Poland, the event of which was for some time uncertain. 

Meanwhile, Kosciusko had already taken the field, in support of 
the new constitution; for he served as general of division under 
Count Poniatowski. During a whole campaign, he distinguished 
himself, as usual, by an union of courage and good conduct. The 
King, who had been placed on the throne for the express purpose 
of serving the interests of Russia, was an accomplished scholar, but 
weak, vacillating, and fickle. ‘The menaces of the Court of St. 
Petersburgh prevailed, and, instead of taking the field in person, 
and placing himself at the head of his countrymen, he soon proved 
himself unworthy of that crown which was beset by the legions and 
intrigues of Russia. On learning the fatal intelligence of this ser- 
vile compliance, General Kosciusko resigned his commission, and 
retired to Germany. 

But new events speedily fixed his attention once more on his 
native country, now likely again to become a theatre of war and 
bloodshed, of ruin and desolation. The politicians of Europe 
waited for the effects likely to be produced, by the new and inso- 
lent order for disbanding the troops; and it was generally suppo- 
sed, that the Poles would be once more obliged to submit. But 
they were mistaken, for Madalinski refused to obey an illegal com- 
mand; on the contrary, hastily summoning all the troops within 
the extent of his jurisdiction, he passed the Vistula, and attacked a 
body of Prussians: for the conquest was tripartite, and the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin were nearly as active in respect to the parti- 
tion, although not quite so ferocious as the Russians themselves. 

No sooner had the news of this insurrection been communicated 
to Kosciuske, who still kept up a constant intercourse with the in- 
surgents, than he suddenly quitted his retreat at Leipsic, where he 
had taken refuge, and advanced rapidly, with several officers in his 
suite, tothe frontiers. Having there learned the precise state of 
affairs, he instantly entered Poland, and soon received a deputation 
from a body of respectable Poles, who had secretly assembled at 
Warsaw, and chosen him generalissimo. Accompanied by a chosen 
band, in 1794 he made a sudden irruption into the palatinate of 
Cracovia, in which but few of the enemy had as yet appeared; 
and, entering the capital at the precise moment when a feeble gar- 
rison had been driven out, he instantly replaced it in its former sta- 
tion, and obliged the victors, in their turn, to betake themselves to 
flight. 

He now published a formula, which was constantly designated 
in Poland, by the term of an ‘ An act of Insurrection;’ and, hav- 
ing fallen in with Madalinski, who had been obliged to fly before a 
superior corps of Russians, they immediately turned on the pur- 
suers; and, with a body of light and undisciplined troops, actually 
conquered a superior number of veterans: but the latter only fought 
for pay and booty; the former were actuated by far different mo- 
tives—patriotism, indignation, and revenge! 
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Meanwhile the Warsovians, actuated by similar principles, and 
inflamed still more by the presence, the rapacity, the cruelty, and 
the injustice of a foreign force, determined on joining in the in- 
surrection. No sooner did intelligence of this disposition arrive 
in the Polish camp, by means of numerous emissaries whom the 
love of country had attached to the common cause, than Koscius- 
ko determined to repair thither. He accordingly set out at the 
head of a motley assemblage, incompletely armed, and but badly 
disciplined, with the view of giving battle to the finest troops in 
Europe, all of whom were provided with muskets and bayonets; 
while most had seen service, either in the wars of Poland or of 
Turkey; and, in addition to a regular supply of provisions, they 

ossessed a formidable train of artillery. 

While in full march towards the capital, this raw and inexpe- 
rienced body of recruits fell in with a large detachment of Rus- 
sians; but Kosciusko was at their head, and, disdaining the thought 
of retreat, they commenced action, making the onset with such 
dreadful impetuosity, that the invaders, unable to withstand the 
shock, broke and fled in all directions. On learning the happy 
news, the citizens of Warsaw, faithful to their vows, instantly flew 
to arms; and the Russian garrison, endangered by this defeat of 
their countrymen, were under the necessity of retreating. 

The gallant Pole, on entering Warsaw, found king Stanislaus 
Augustus, who had been abandoned by his allies in a state of des- 
pondence. Instead of triumphing on a feeble, and a fallen monarch, 
he raised him from the dust, and ordered that his majesty should 
be treated with all the deference due to his exalted rank. ‘The 
policy of this conduct is, perhaps, less worthy of commendation 
than its heroism. His duplicity, timidity, and irresolution, had 
rendered this prince not only despised, but hated by his subjects. 
He readily declared himself, indeed, at the head of the confede- 
ration, and, for a time, sanctioned the insurrection by the thin and 
transparent veil of /egit#macy, which he threw over the ranks of 
his embattled countrymen. On this, as on all other occasions, his 
majesty was entirely passive; for, adopting a cunning, but odious, 
neutrality, he prepared, as usual, to abandon the vanquished, and 
declare himself on the side of the victor. An opportunity but too 
soon presented itself! 

Kosciusko now beheld multitudes joining his standard; he calcu- 
lated on an army of 70,000 men, and he was in hopes to be able 
to excite a universal insurrection among the whole body of pea- 
sants. 

In this situation of affairs, the general has been loudly censured 
for not summoning a national diet, declaring bondage at an end, 
and converting all Poland into one great camp, in which every one 
of an age capable of bearing arms should assemble. But, unhap- 
pily, many of the nobles of his own party possessed multitudes of 
slaves, whom they considered as no less their property than their 
horses, their hawks, and their dogs; and such is the effect of vas- 
sallage, that, rather than give liberty to their bondsmen, they them- 
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selves were willing to bow the neck beneath the iron yoke of 
Russia. | 

Meanwhile, Prussia, which had hitherto temporised, began to 
act with decision and effect. While one body of the troops of that 
nation seized on Cracovia, another marched against Warsaw; and 
it was expected that a sanguinary combat would take place be- 
tween Kosciusko and Frederick William. But Kosciusko now, 
for the first time, acted on the defensive; and the Prussian army 
was doomed to be overcome by raw troops, and a general unknown 
in the annals of European warfare. This accordingly took place, 
for after a long and hopeless siege the assailants were obliged te 
retreat; happy at being able to reach the frontiers of Silesia. 

But Suwarrow, now advanced at the head of a body of veterans, 
breathing revenge, and denouncing slaughter. To prevent a medi- 
tated junction with the troops under General Fersen, Kosciusko 
attacked the latter, who were far superior to him, both in skill and 
numbers. A bloody and decisive engagement now ensued, and, after 
a conflict of five hours, the Poles at length gave way. Kosciusko, 
after a variety of charges, and risking his life a thousand times, 
received a deep and dangerous wound; and, being both unable and 
unwilling to leave the field, he at length found himself surrounded 
and a prisoner. Such was the change of circumstances, that the 
victor of yesterday was obliged to submit to those he had so re- 
cently vanquished, and that too, with such fearful odds against 
him. 

Meanwhile, the Generals Suwarrow and Fersen, having effect- 
ed the meditated junction, and Kosciusko being now strictly guard- 
ed and confined, all Poland, from this moment, appertained to the 
victors. A ferocious general immediately marched against War- 
saw, which was garrisoned by a body of gallant Poles, the only re- 
maining hope and consolation of their unhappy country. But it 
was fated, that the army which had sacked Ismailoff, and destroy- 
ed its garrison of 20,000 men, should repeat the same scene in the 
capital of Poland. The Russians marched to the assault, and 
made themselves masters of the works. 

The Polish chiefs, Kosciusko, Polocki, &c. were sent under a 
strong military escort to Petersburgh, and thrown into dungeons; 
and the unhappy monarch himself was ordered to repair, first te 
Grodno and then to Petersburgh, where he soon ended his days, 
without exciting, after the high hopes, on very slender grounds, 
conceived of him in the commencement of his reign, the slightest 
emotion of either esteem or regret.* 

A third and final partition of the unfortunate kingdom of Po- 
land, after a short interval, took place, conformably to a new con- 
vention, (signed at Petersburgh, October 24, 1795,) between the 
crown of Russia and Prussia, to which Austria afterwards ac- 
ceded; and the very name of Poland was, from this time, blotted 
out from the map of Europe. Such were the exploits per- 


* Stanislaus Poniatowsii, jate King of Poland, and Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
died at Petersburgh, Feb. 12, 1792. 
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formed on the eastern side of Christendom, by the high and 
very dear allies of England, jointly engaged with her in a confede- 
racy, which had for its professed object the restoration of religion, 
and social order, and regular government—exploits which infinite- 
ly exceeded, in atrocity and barbarity, any crimes which, surround- 
ed as she was with enemies, and irritated by every species of pro- 
vocation, had been, in the very crisis of her revolution, perpetrated 
by the atheists and anarchists of France. 

In the mean time, Kosciusko was confined in the dungeon of a 
fort in the vicinity of the capital of Russia, by Catherine II. who, 
by a judicious distribution of a few pensions and medals among 
the iteratz of Europe, had contrived to obtain a high reputation 
for clemency at a cheap rate. The death of that princess, whose 
real character has never been sufficiently developed, at length freed 
this noble Pole from his fetters; and the magnanimity of her son, 
which has never been duly appreciated, conferred on him his liber- 
ty, to which he generously added an income, sufficient to supply 
all his wants. Nay, the new emperor did more; he visited his il- 
lustrious prisoner, and was himself the harbinger of his own gene- 
rous intentions. 

But Kosciusko had no longer any country in Europe; he there- 
fore resolved to repair to his adopted one in America. Having 
taken a passage from St. Petersburgh to London, on his arrival in 
the capital of England, the house where he resided was completely 
surrounded by an admiring multitude; and persons of rank, of all 
parties and descriptions, were eager to pay their respects to the 
hero. The Whig Club voted him a sword, and sent a deputation 
to announce the intelligence. 

His reception in America was of the most brilliant kind; for, on 
his arrival there, he was joyfully received both by the government 
and the people. But the state of his wounds, and indeed his de- 
clining health, prohibited a long sojourn in the transatlantic conti- 
nent. The situation of Europe, too, was such as to afford hopes of 
better times for his unfortunate country. 

After a short stay, during which he obtained possession of the 
grants of land formerly assigned to him by Congress for his ser- 
vices in the revolutionary war, Kosciusko re-embarked, and landed 
in France,—which he had left a monarchy, and now found a re- 
public! He was received with every possible attention by the Di- 
rectory; and as the climate agreed with him, he soon after settled 
in that country. But, Russia having declared war against France, 
by a rare instance of magnanimity, he resigned the pension of the 
emperor, and lived long enough to see the autocrat crouch under 
the sword of Bonaparte. He also beheld his enemy Suwarrow die 
in disgrace, amidst the scorn and indignation of mankind,—who, 
by this time, had forgotten his exploits, and only remembered his 
enormities. 

When Bonaparte became first consul, and then sovereign, It was 
hoped he would extend a protecting hand to Poland; but this was 
not the case, and no mention of that unhappy country is made in 
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the treaty of Amiens, although the interests of the Ottoman Porte 
are strictly guarded and provided for by an express article. 

At length, on the renewal of the continental war, it was expected 
that Bonaparte would have achieved the liberation of Poland; and, 
had he been in earnest on this subject, he might have obtained far 
more real glory than he had hitherto enjoyed. His grand project 
for the invasion of Russia; his bold scheme, which led him to en- 
counter all the horrors of a polar winter; his energetic, but useless, 
march to Moscow;—would have been then unnecessary. In this 
case, his army would have remained entire; his reputation would 
have been enhanced; the tranquillity of Europe would have been 
strengthened by recreating a new and independent kingdom; and 
the crown of France would have been firmly fixed on his head: 
while the sceptre of Charlemagne must have been transferred to a 
son, who, in his own person, unites the blood of Napoleon and St. 
Louis, to that of Maria Theresa. 

In 1806, when the Emperor of France deemed it necessary, for 
his defence, to occupy Poland, he invited Kosciusko to join him at 
Berlin: but, as his health would not permit him to remove from 
the vicinity of the French capital, he declined to repair thither. 
However, his name and credit were invoked upon this occasion, as 
will appear from the following state paper. 

General Kosciusko’s Address to his Counirymen. 


Amidst the clangour of arms, which re-echoes from Poland, Kosci- 
usko is about to join you.—In the enterprise of the French, in their tri- 
umphs, and by their awful eagle hovering before them, you will distin- 
guish those legions which display their courage in the four quarters of 
the globe, while in one campaign they have dispersed the united force 
of two great empires; and have lately in one week annihilated the labours 
of a century, the work of Frederick, and the trophies of his old and cele- 
brated generals. 

Dear countrymen and friends, who have proved yourselves to possess 
a degree of fortitude equal to our misfortunes; yuu, who, banished from 
your native soil, have remained under a nation friendly to Poland; and 
who, having become strangers in the heart of that country, nevertheless 
preserved the sense of glory, and the recollection of our brethren,— 
arise! the great nation is before you: Napoleon expects, and Kosciusko 
calls you! 

I soon shall again behold the paternal earth which my arm defended; 
those fields which I have bathed with my blood; and with tears of joy 
I embrace the unfortunate friends whom I was not permitted to follow 
to the grave. 

Beloved and brave countrymen, whom I was compelled to abandon 
to the yoke of the conquerors, I have only lived to avenge your wrongs; 
and I now return to restore you to freedom. Sacred remains of my 
country! I hail you with transport, and embrace you with a sacred ma- 
nia. I will join you, never more to part. Worthy of the great man 
whose arm is extended towards you, worthy of the Poles who now hear 
my voice, I shall endeavour to establish a more splendid and stable ba- 
sis; or, if the name of my native country amount to no more with my 
fellow citizens than so many empty words, in this case I shall know how 
to avoid my own disaster and your disgrace, by burying myself under 
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the noble ruins of our aspiring fortune. But, no; the good times of 
Poland have returned. Destiny has not led Napoleon and his invin- 
cibles to the shores of the Vistula without.an object. We are under 
the zgis of the monarch who vanquished difficulties as it were by a mi- 
racle; and the re-animation of Poland is too glorious a subject not to 
have been left by the Eternal Judge for him to achieve. 

Paris Nov. |, 1816. Kosciusko. 

But Bonaparte was content, on this memorable occasion, with ex- 
pelling the Russians, and occupying their portion of Poland with 
his troops: this measure had become absolutely necessary for his 
ultimate designs, for he now converted it into a place of arms; and 
it afterwards became a place of retreat, when forsaken by fortune, 
and abandoned by his allies, he here sought refuge, with the rem- 
nant of an army, from the flames of Moscow, and the vengeance of 
the Cossacks. His treaties and connexions with the court of Vi- 
enna precluded the possibility of becoming the restorer of Poland; 
for he had yielded to the vulgar ambition of having an emperor for 
a father-in-law, and did not find, until too late, that the house of 
Austria was wholly regardless of such ties, which were, indeed, 
considered as a humiliation;—security and aggrandisement alone 
have ever been the leading features of the policy of that family. 
The events that succeeded are too well known to all Europe to be 
enumerated here; certain it is, that, after the fall of Kosciusko, the 
Poles despaired of their freedom; and their unhappy country, 
finally united to Russia, is now governed by an archduke, the bro- 
ther of the present emperor. 

Meantime, the gallant and unfortunate Pole, steadfast to his pur- 
pose remained amid the happy solitude of a country-life, and never 
more revisited his beloved country. Such was the veneration 
paid to his character, however, that when the allies entered France, 
his little habitation remained sacred and inviolable: even the Rus- 
sians had been now taught to respect so gallant and so noble an 
enemy. 

The Emperor Alexander, like his father Paul, seemed anxious 
to salute the Pole; he commiserated his misfortunes, he admired 
his intrepidity, and he could not but respect his patriotism: he even 
expressed a wish to restore him to his former rank and conse- 
quence in the country that had given him birth; but, with a con- 
sistency worthy of his character, he is said to have sternly rejected 
the proffered boon. ‘If your Majesty means by Poland,’ continu- 
ed he, ‘ that Poland, such as it was in 1794, I am both ready and 
willing to return to my native land; but I cannot condescend to 
serve under a foreign prince who wears its crown. ‘Therefore, 
unless Poland be governed by a native sovereign, or a republican 
form of government is established there, I must decline your Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious offer.’ The emperor is reported to have re- 
plied, with his usual policy and circumspection, * All you have ut- 
tered, General, is praiseworthy, and merits my esteem; but I can 
say nothing at present about the government of Poland, for all 


these matters are to be finally discussed and settled at a Congress 
about to be held at Vienna.’ | 
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The private life of Kosciusko was, to the full, as romantic as the 

public one. With the high-born dame, alluded to ina former part 
of this narrative, he was afterwards united, and became her third 
husband. By this lady he had a daughter, who is since married, 
and resides in Poland; so that he may have grand-children to glory 
in his name; and, if occasion should offer, to vindicate his honour 
and his cause. 
' When forsaken, and nearly forgotten by all the world, one faith- 
ful friend still remained to the gallant Pole. This was M. Zilt- 
ner, with whom he resided during the last few years of his life, in 
the vicinity of Fontainbleau. This gentleman had been formerly 
minister from the Swiss cantons to the court of the Tuilleries; and 
his friend, in return, contrived that the imperial bounty of which 
he himself disdained to partake, should insure independence to the 
old age of his kind and beneficent host. 

During the autumn of 1817, they took a long journey together, 
for the purpose of visiting Switzerland, and paying homage to the 
cradle of so many patriots and heroes. It was at Soleure that Kos- 
ciusko resigned his breath, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, happy 
to escape from a land of tyranny and priestcraft, and to draw his 
last sigh within sight of the canton that gave birth to William Tell, 
the liberator of Switzerland. | 

The brave, disinterested, and virtuous Kosciusko is now no 
more. He is gone where the voice of flattery cannot reach, fol- 
lowed by the praises of the good in every clime where liberty is 
prized or understood, He loved America, fought, and bled in her 
defence. In all his intercourse with the citizens of this country 
he evinced the utmost desire to serve their cause and promote their 
interests*. In his days of power, at the head of armies that adored 

his name, no false glory dazzled him, nor corrupt ambition could 
betray him. He nobly resisted the foreign potentates who had laid 
waste his country, not because they were kings and emperors, but 
because they were invaders and oppressors. He combated with 
no rebellious sword—for no ambiguous object. When Poland lost 
her independence, Kosciusko lost his home: as she sunk he rose; 
but not upon her ruins. The court of Russia would have allured 
this illustrious defender of the people whom she had subjugated, 
by temptations irresistible to vulgar minds; Bonaparte would have 
made him the flattered instrument of a spurious and hollow liberty 
to his countrymen; but Kosciusko saw that their lot was irretrieva- 
ble, and his own he refused to change. As a soldier and a patriot, 
in public life and in retirement, his principles were untainted, and 
his name unsullied; the monarchs whom he opposed respected him; 
the factions who failed to seduce, forbore to slander him; and he 
would have been a Washington, had he not been a Wallace. 
Unnorticep shall the mighty fall? 
Unwept and unlamented die?— » 
Shall he, whom bonds could not enthral, 


Who planned, who fought, who bled for all, 
Unconsecrated lie? 


* A letter from Kosciusko to Paul Jones was given at page 235. 
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Without a song, whose fervid strains 

Might kindle fire in patriot veins! — 
No!—thus it ne’er shal] be: and fame 
Ordains to thee a brighter lot; 

While earth—while hope endures, thy name, 
Pure—high—unchangeable—the same— 
Shall never be forgot; 

“Tis shrined amid the holy throng; 

*Tis woven in immortal song! — 


Yes!—Campbell of the deathless lay, 
The ardent poet of the free, 
Has painted Warsaw’s latest day, 
In colours that resist decay, 
In accents worthy Thee; 
Thy hosts on battle field arrayed, 
And in thy grasp the patriot blade! 


Oh! sainted is the name of him, 
And sacred should his relics be, 
Whose course no selfish aims bedim; 
Who, spotless as the seraphim, 
Exerts his energy, 

To make the earth by freemen trod, 
And see mankind the sons of God! 


And thou wert one of these; *twas thine. 
Through thy devoted country’s night, 
The latest of a freeborn line, 

With all that purity to shine, 

Which makes a hero bright; 

With all that lustre to appear, 

Which freemen love, and tyrants fear. 


A myrtle wreathe was on thy blade, 
Which broke before its cause was won!— 
Thou, to no sordid fears betrayed, 

Mid desolation undismayed, 

Wert mighty, though undone; 

No terrors gloomed thy closing scene, 
In danger and in death serene! 


Though thou hast bade our world farewell, 
And left the blotted lands beneath, 
In purer, happier realms to dwell; 
With Wallace, Washington, and Tell, 
Thou sharest the laurel wreathe— 
The Brutus of degenerate climes! 
A beacon-light to other times! 
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Art. [X.—Capture cf the Army under General Burgoyne at 


Saratoga. 


OTHING is so well calculated to fasten upon the memory the 

leading features of an engagement, as a well-drawn sketch of 
the ground, with the position and movements of the several forces. 
Such, it is considered, we are enabled to present to our readers on 
this occasion, and if it serve to illustrate an event of signal conse- 
quences in our history,—to show more clearly the value of skill in 
military combinations,—and to afford to the scientific officer a spe- 
cimen of the graphic art, so necessary to the study of his profes- 
sion, we flatter ourselves that we shall be rendering a service gene- 
rally acceptable, in rescuing from oblivion a plan curious in itself. 
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but particularly deserving of attention as a tactical representation 
of a very memorable national success, from the pencil of an Ame- 
rican officer. 

In our account of Ticonderoga, we briefly recapitulated the 
circumstances of Burgoyne’s advance from Canada, with a supe- 
rior force, and the retreat of the garrison. His army, on its en- 
trance into the United States’ territory consisted, according to the 
returns in general Burgoyne’s ‘ State of the expedition from Ca- 
nada’ of between seven and eight thousand men, British and Ger- 
mans. 

The instructions given to this officer, it has since appeared, were, 
to clear the country about the Lakes, to penetrate to the river 
Hudson with his main-body, and, effecting a junction with Sir 
Henry Clinton at Albany, who was to be detached for the purpose 
with an adequate force from New York, thus possess himself of 
the command of that river,—establish an easy communication by 
the Hudson with the army under Sir William Howe, then havi ing 
its head-quarters at New York,—and complete a line ‘of separation 
between the country north of the Hudson, and all to the southward. 
In the sequel, it was expected, that each of these divided parts, 
taken in detail, might be more successfully over-run, and all co- 
operation being effectually cut off, the reduction of the whole would 
be speedily accomplished. 

Such was the scheme projected by the British for the campaign 
in the north of 1777, a scheme, the development of which might 
have been attended with serious results to the American cause, 
had not a combination of circumstances providentially intervened 
to frustrate its execution, by enabling the valour of our troops to 
annihilate the power of one of the finest and best appointed armies 
that ever entered our territory. 

General Burgoyne had detached colonel St. Leger with orders 
to reach Albany from Canada by a different route. He was to as- 
cend the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario, and thence to proceed 
down the Mohawk. He had accordingly reached the head of this 
river, and was investing Fort Scuyler, when intelligence of his 
operations was brought to Burgoyne, who perceived the importance 
of a rapid movement down the Hudson, i in order to aid him in his 
project, and to effect the junction of the troops. But this inten- 
tion could not be executed without the aid of ox-teams, carriages 
and provisions, to procure which he detached Lieut. colonel Baum, 
a German officer, with about 500 regulars, and 100 Indians, having 
with them two light pieces of artillery, to take possession of a de- 
pot of rain, cattle, and provisions at Bennington, which, accord- 
ing to information obtained, was guarded by militia only. The 
Lieut. colonel approached within a few miles of the place, when, 
being threatened by a superior militia force under colonel Stark,* 
which had come out to meet him, he deemed it imprudent to per- 


* This officer had distinguished himself at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, as not- 
ced at pp. 152, 156. 
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severe in the intended attack until the arrival of a reinforcement, 
and dispatching a messenger to the general with an account of his 
situation and necessities, improved the interval in rendering his 
post as defensible, by means of a breast-work and intrenchment, 
as time and the advantageous nature of the ground would admit. 
Lieut. colonel Breyman, with the Brunswick grenadiers, light-in- 
fantry, and chasseurs, was sent to his support, but in consequence 
of the roads being rendered nearly impassable by a heavy fallof rain, 
and other impediments, he could not arrive previously to the as- 
sault of the works;—colonel Stark, with the decision and prompti- 
tude that marked his character, having attacked, and after a severe 
contest, carried them in the face of every obstacle. The remains 
of the detachment fell back in disorder upon the column advancing 
to their relief, pursued by the victors, when, at a distance of about 
two miles from the scene of the late affair, the opposing forces met; 
a general action ensued, maintained on both sides with the most 
determined obstinacy, until the Germans, taking advantage of the 
cover of night, retreated, leaving behind, their artillery, and bag- 
gage. The militia captured on this occasion 4 brass field-pieces, 12 
brass drums, some hundred stand of arms, 250 dragoon swords, 4 
ammunition wagons, and about 700 prisoners, among whom was 
Lieut. Col. Baum. This decisive victory inspired the troops with 
additional spirit, encouraged the neighbouring militia, and was 
productive of that good confidence which is the usual attendant of 
success. 

The tardiness of his supplies from Canada, and a failure in the 
object of the detachment sent to Bennington, had delayed general 
Burgoyne’s progress towards Albany. He had obtained posses- 
sion of Ticonderoga on the 5th of July, the action at Bennington 
took place on the 16th of August, and it was not until the month 
following that he began to move upon the Hudson. Having at 
length obtained about thirty days provision, with other stores, by 
the Lakes, he concentrated his force, and, crossing the river on the 
13th and 14th September, took post on the heights and in the 
plain of Saratoga. He next advanced along the margin of the ri- 
ver on the 15th from Saratoga to Davocote. His dilatory approach 
had afforded time for multiplying difficulties in his route, and he 
was under the necessity of halting during the 16th and 17th in or- 
der to repair bridges in his front. 

Meanwhile, the American army, under the command of major 
general Gates, which was encamped about two miles in front of 
Stillwater, received considerable augmentation. Draughts of mi- 
litia from the neighbouring states had been put in requisition, and 
their accession to his force determined the general to dispute the 
farther progress of the enemy. The celebrated rifle corps of colo- 
nel Morgan had, very judiciously, been despatched by general 
Washington to join Gates, in the confidence that it would prove, 
as was afterwards verified, of essential service. ‘That great nr an 
appeared to have entertained a sort of prophetic foresight of the 
fate that awaited the expedition of Burgoyne, no doubt from an 
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accurate estimation of the difficulties attending his attempt; and in 
a despatch to the officer commanding the northern division of the 
army, in the early part of the campaign he thus expressed himself: 

‘ Notwithstanding things at present wear adark and gloomy aspect, 
I hope a spirited opposition will check the progress of general Bur- 
goyne’s arms, and that the confidence derived from success at the out- 
set will hurry him into measures that will, in their consequences, be 
favourable tous. We should never despair. Our situation has before 
been unpromising, and has changed for the better; so, I trust, it will 
again. If new difficulties arise, we must only put forth new exertions, 
and proportion our efforts to the exigency of the times.’ 


Again, on receiving a communication, stating the position of the 
enemy, and informing him of the detachments from their main bo- 
dy, sent in different quarters previous to the affair of Bennington, 
his reply was as follows: 


‘ I yet look forward toa fortunate and happy change. I trust gene- 
ral Burgoyne’s ariny will meet, sooner or later, an effectual check; and, 
as I suggested before, that the success he at first met with, will preci- 
pitate his ruin. From your accounts, he appears to be pursuing that 
line of conduct which, of all others, is most favourable to us—I mean, 
acting in detachment. This proceeding will certainly afford room for 
enterprise on our part, and expose his parties to great hazard. Could 
we be so happy as to cut one of them off, though it should not exceed 
four, five, or six hundred men, it would inspirit the people, and be pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects.” 


On the 18th September, a division of the American army, con- 
sisting of Morgan’s riflemen and a body of light-infantry, under 
colonel Durbin, together 3000 strong, marched out to occupy an 
advanced post.* Next day, general Burgoyne, putting himself at 
the head of the right wing of the British line, which was covered by 
the grenadiers and light-infantry, under brigadier-general Fraser 
and col. Breyman, with some Indians and Canadians, advanced to- 
wards the American left-wing, through some intervening woods of 
no great extent, while major-generals Phillips and ‘Reidesel pro- 
ceeded on the great road and meadows by the river side. 

Some of the American scouting parties fell in with those of the 
British, and, with great boldness, commenced the attack about noon. 
General Phillips supported his men with the artillery, which was 
taken and retaken repeatedly in course of the action. From half 
past 12 until about half past 2 o’clock, the battle raged with great 
fury; at about 3 it became general. Both armies rivalled each 
other in the most persevering and intrepid exertions to secure the 
advantage of the day. A continual fire was maintained on both 
sides for three hours without intermission. Each party occupied 
the ground.in dispute, and was alternately dislodged from it. The 
20th, 21st and 62d British regiments suffered considerably by a 
close and unremitted fire throughout; the latter being reduced from 


* The respective positions of the two armies on this occasion are detailed in 
general Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. 1, page 235. 
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its complement of 500 men, when it left Quebec, to less than 60 
privates and 4 or 5 commissioned officers. ‘The troops engaged on 
the American side were Morgan’s and Durbin’s corps, with detach- 
ments of the 1st, 2d and 3d New Hampshire regiments, 2d and 3d 
New York, 8th, 9th and 10th Massachusetts, and the Connecticut 
militia. ‘The 9th Massachusetts, colonel Weston’s, greatly distin- 
guished itself. Colonel Scammel, of the first New Hampshire re- 
giment, a most active, brave, and enterprising officer, led on his 
men close to the enemy with great coolness before he gave orders 
to fire. The good effects of this plan he had experienced in the 
action at Bunker’s Hill, and on this occasion he had the satisfaction 
of witnessing a repetition of them. ‘This severe conflict terminat- 
ed only with the day; it was characterized by a resolute pertinacity 
in attack and defence such as had no parallel during the war, and 
closed without any variation of position in the contending armies. 
Officers of the British army observed that, in all the engagements 
in which thev had been, in Flanders and elsewhere, they never 
knew so long and so hotafire. General Burgoyne, relating the ac- 
count of the battle of Stillwater in his ‘State of the Expedition,’ 
gives the following testimony to the conduct on both sides. 


‘ The action which ensued on the 19th of September, verified my opi- 
nion of the valour of my army, and I must, in truth, acknowledge a very 
respectable share of that quality in the army of the enemy.’ 


The loss of the British on this occasion was upwards of 500 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. The American loss amounted to 
64. killed, 217 wounded, and 38 missing, in all 319, officers includ- 
ed. After the action, general Gates was under the necessity of 
sending to Albany not only for powder, but also for all the window- 
leads, and other lead that could be procured for making bullets. 
Provisions also fell short; the army was never encumbered with 
rations for more than three days at a time, and on the day of action 
was entirely destitute, the supply not arriving till the 20th. At 
this period, general Gates’s force amounted to about 7000 men, 
general Lincoln, who had been detached for the purpose of bring- 
ing up the militia collecting from the north-western parts of New 
England, not having joined. 

The British army next fortified their right, and extended their 
left to the brow of the heights, so as to cover the meadows through 
which the Hudson runs, and where their batteaux and hospital were 
placed. General Gates, meantime, was assiduous in strengthening 
his left by intrenchments covered with strong abattis. From the 
20th September to the 7th October, the armies were so close to each 
other that not a night passed without firing, and sometimes concert- 
ed attacks upon the British advanced picquets. No foraging party 
could be sent out from Burgoyne’s camp without strong covering 
detachments. Gates wisely adopted the policy of harassing the 
enemy by constant alarms, and, on being joined by general Lincoln 
with about 2000 militia, followed by other reinforcements, was en- 
abled thus to distress his opponent with considerable effect. Bur- 
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goyne had from the beginning a firm hope of being relieved by « 
strong force from the army at New York, but the intended diver- 
sion in his favor was delayed in consequence of the tardy passage 
of reinforcements from Europe. Their earlier arrival might have 
greatly altered the complexion of affairs in general, but Providence 
in its just decrees had ordered otherwise. His situation was now 
critical in the extreme; in front a numerous and tried army under a 
skilful commander,—in rear a difficult country, with passes capable 
of being strongly contested by men who had it in their power to op- 
pose innumerable obstacles to retreat;—and every avenue to relief 
cut off. Straitened for provisions, there remained but the feeble 
hope of the expected co-operation being undertaken in time to ef- 
fect his deliverance. ‘To hold out as long as it was possible, now 
seemed the only alternative, and, with this view, the British gene- 
ral was under the necessity of placing his army on reduced allow- 
ance. It was the “th of October, and still no intelligence had been 
received of Sir Henry Clinton’s advance. The stock of provisions 
in camp was fast diminishing, and no supply could be obtained in 
consequence of the precautionary arrangements of his adversary. 
Burgoyne therefore determined to hazard a general action, and ac- 
cordingly made a demonstration on the left of the American line 
with a view, not only to attempt forcing a passage should it be found 
expedient to advance, or of dislodging it for the convenience of a 
retreat, but also to cover a forage of the army, greatly distressed as 
it was from scarcity. The guard of the camp on the heights was 
left to brigadier-generals Hamilton and Specht, that on the redoubts 
and plain near the river to brigadier-general Gall. Burgoyne 
himself, generals Phillips, Reidesel, and Fraser moved, early in the 
morning with a column of 1500 men from the right, supported by 
two twelve-pounders, 2 howitzers, and 6 six-pounders. ‘The skir- 
mishers being driven in by colonel Morgan’s riflemen and the light- 
infantry, fell back upon the main-body which advanced and form- 
ed within three quarters of a mile of the left of the American camp. 
The British artillery took post on a clear spot of ground nearly sur- 
rounded by woods. The Canadians and Indians were pushed on 
through by-paths to gain the American rear, and to occupy their at- 
tention in that quarter. The Americans, as they approached the 
British column, were raked by the artillery, notwithstanding which 
they deployed in good order at a distance of about 200 yards. They 
then proceeded to make a sudden and rapid attack upon the British 
enadiers, who were posted to support the left-wing of the line. 
Major Ackland, a name well known in the British army and noted 
in that war, at their head sustained this onset, and was wounded. 
General Gates ordered out more regiments, extending the attack 
along the whole front of the Germans, who were posted immedi- 
ately on the right of the grenadiers. By this maneuvre, the ene- 
my were prevented from withdrawing any of the Germans for the 
purpose of forming a second line on the flank where it was most 
needed. At the same time, three regiments from the left, came 
out to attack the front of the enemy’s right, and another division 
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moved round their flank in order to intercept their retreat into camp. 
The British light-infantry, under brigadier-general Fraser, with 
part of the 24th Regt were, upon this, directed to form a second 
line, in order to cover the retreat of the troops into camp. Fresh 
troops having been directed against the enemy’s left, that part of 
their line were compelled to give way, and the light-infantry and 
24th Regt. were obliged to make a quick movement in order to 
save that point from being carried; in doing which, general Fraser 
was mortally wounded. 

Meantime, the right under Burgoyne was vigorously pressed, 
and with much difficulty retired to the lines, their field-pieces being 
taken, and great part of the artillery corps destroyed. Scarcely had 
they regained the camp, when it was stormed with great fury, ‘he 
Americans rushing to the lines under a severe fire of grape-shot 
and small-arms, and Lieut. colonel Brooks* at the head of the 
Massachusetts militia carried the intrenchments of the German 
reserve, commanded by colonel Breyman, who was kilicc. Dark- 
ness put an end to this hard fought day. The Americans laid upon 
their arms, and the action would have been resumed with more po- 
sitive advantages on their side the following morning: foreseeing 
which, the British general altered his position in the night, and 
took up ground at a greater elevation on the heights. The object 
of the enemy was defeated by this action, and, as matters then 
stood, each unsuccessful attack served only to accelerate his future 
fall. 

Burgoyne now found that the troops opposed to him were able 
to sustain an attack in open plains with the intrepiditv and spirit of 
veterans. His expectation of forcing a passage was altogether at 
an end, while the prospect of being enclosed on all sides continued 
to blacken around him. A strong division of the American army 
threatened his right flank, when he found it necessary, as the only 
means of counteracting the tendency of this maneuvre, to retire to 
Saratoga, and in the night commenced a retreat, pursued by gene- 
ral Gates, who, foreseeing this movement, had sent a light detach- 
ment by a circuitous route to obstruct the passes in his rear. It 
had arrived at Saratoga before him, and was engaged in throwing 
up intrenchments on the heights, on the same side of the river, but, 
on his approach, was withdrawn over a ford of the Hudson’s river, 
and joined a body under general Fellows posted to oppose the pas- 
sage. 

In this dilemma, the situation of the army under Burgoyne was 
reduced to the last extremity. The faint glimmer of hope from 
any diversion in its favor was fast expiring, and, to add to its ca- 
lamitics, colonel St. Leger’s detachment, on which much reliance 
had been placed for co-operation, had received a severe check on 
the Mohawk, which terminated the promised aid from that quarter, 
The colonel, being deserted by his Indian Allies, who were disap- 
pointed intheir hopes of plunder, and alarmed by a report of the 


* The present governor of Massachusetts. 
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defeat of Burgoyne, was obliged to raise the siege of Fort Schuy- 
ler in such haste, that the artillery with great part of the baggage, 
ammunition, and provisions fell into the hands of the garrison. As 
he returned immediately into Canada, Burgoyne was precluded 
from all expectation of being strengthened by a junction, and the 
American forces were enabled to concentrate themselves in order to 
oppose him. 

The artificers of the British army were dispatched, on their ar- 
rival at Saratoga, under a strong escort, to repair the bridges and 
open a road to Fort Edward on the west side of the river. The 47th 
Regiment, and some light troops were ordered for that service, but 
their progress was opposed by a body posted on the heights on the 
other side of the creek, on which they were recalled. 

During these different movements, the batteaux with provisions 
were frequently fired upon by the American light-troops (see their 
2d position in the plan) from the opposite side of the river. Se- 
veral were taken and retaken, till at length, the British found 
it impossible to secure the provisions otherwise than by landing 
them, and carrying them up the hill. This was with great difficul- 
ty effected, under a heavy fire, strong guards of their army being 
found necessary to cover its execution. 

The position of the American army now extended three parts in 
four of a circle around the British. A cannonade was maintained 
on all parts oftheir line. General Nixon’s division took up an ad- 
vanced post on the same side of the Fishkill creek, while colonel 
Morgan’s corps of riflemen pressed upon the opposite flank, so 
that it would have been impossible to have moved undiscovered, 
had the idea of a retreat by night been adopted by the British ge- 
neral. No means of extrication now remained but to abandon his 
artillery and baggage, and, by forcing the passage across the Hud- 
son, to escape to Fort George through roads impassable by wagons. 

Scouts were sent out to examine the route, who returned with 
information that those fords were already defended by strong par- 
ties, and it would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
force them, deprived of artillery, and harassed by a pursuing army, 
flushed with victory, and pressing closely in the rear. In addition 
to which, an intrenched camp furnished with artillery was formed 
on the high grounds between Fort Edward and Fort George. This 
plan of retreat therefore was abandoned as impracticable. An ac- 
count of the provision on hand in the British camp was then taken, 
when it appeared that, even on short allowance, a supply only for 
three days remained in store. No advice had been received of 
Sir Henry Clinton, although messengers had been dispatched repre- 
senting the necessity of his advance. 

General Gates understood perfectly the straitened situation of 
his adversary, and anticipated the speedy arrival of the crisis which 
he was aware must terminate in his surrender. Burgoyne, seeing 
the utter hopelessness of attempting to remain in his position until 
relieved, and, weakened as he was by successive encounters, the 
impossibility of withstanding an attack if it should take place, call- 
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ed a council of his officers, who unanimously agreed that the situa- 
tion of the army was such that, in order to prevent an useless effu- 
sion of blood, a treaty should be entered into with major-general 
Gates. A negotiation was accordingly opened by Burgoyne, and 
after some discussion of propositions, a convention was agreed to 
and signed on the 17th October, in virtue of which the British ar- 
my marched out of their encampment and laid down their arms. 
Gates, with a magnanimity of sentiment, and a generous delicacy 
of feeling, that eminently adorn the brave, declined assembling his 
army to be present at the spectacle of this submission in a conque- 
red enemy, unwilling by any act, to be supposed to do that which 
might be construed in the remotest degree to wound the feelings of 
unfortunate men. If any action were wanting to render this 
achievement a beautiful and praiseworthy feature in the national 
character, it surely was that of general Gates. 

Thus terminated the career of a numerous and powerful army, 
led by one of the ablest generals in the British service; whose pros- 
pects on entering the campaign, extended to the dismemberment 
of provinces,—whose successes found their limit in the field of Sa- 


rato fa. 


It was an event of which America had reason to be proud; 


it rewarded with glory the prowess of her defenders; it rendered 
unavailing the machinations of her enemies. 





ART. X.—Notorza; or 


Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, 


Literature, and Politics. 


POLITICAL SUMMARY. 

Europe, according to late advices, 
continued in that state of general tran- 
quillity which every friend to human 
happiness must wish to see preserved. 
Desolating wars, in which the bulk of 
mankind had no interest,—waged to 
gratify the passions, or promote the be- 
nefits of a few who profit by hostility, 
have at length undeceived the survivors, 
and left a boundary to ambition in ex- 
hausted treasuries. 

In France, a confident expectation of 
good crops is entertained. The aspect of 
the fields in the vicinity of Bordeaux is 
represented to be particularly favoura- 
ble, and the circumstance of the bounty 
on the importation of flour being declar- 
ed to cease on the 20th of May, seems to 
augura reliance upon the natural resour- 
ces of the country, which, with proper 
industry, stimulated by rewards formale 
labour, in substitution for that of women 
in agriculture, and the intreduction of 
improved systems, promulgated by so- 
cieties for these purposes, might un- 
doubtedly be very materially extended. 
The soil of France generally is rich, and 
remarkably fertile, the climate mild, and 
in its southern latitudes, partaking of 

VOL. XI. 


the warmth of Italy. A bountiful Pro- 
vidence supplies to man every incen- 
tive to labour, in the co-operation af- 
forded to ripen the seed which he sows, 
and reward his toil with pienty. Shall 
he then, amid all that moves, and re- 
volves, and is animated in creation, rest 
in listless inactivity’? If any circum- 
stance can add tothe demoralizing ef- 
fects of the war system in France pur- 
sued of late years, it is that fatal policy 
which stripped the fields of their proper 
cultivators, assigned their place to the 
weaker members of society, and divert- 
ed to the unproductive occupation of 
war, a laborious and profitable peasan- 
try. 

Our mercantile readers may be inte- 
rested to learn, that the price of wines 
was declining in France when the last 
accounts came away; colonial produce, 
particularly coffee, had risen conside- 
rably, and the demand for this article 
was animated—a conclusive proof of the 
necessity of particular attention to colo- 
nial industry. ’ 

Spain persists in her unavailing strug- 
gle with the Independents. A fresh 
levy has been ordered by the govern- 
ment, of 18,000 men, for the present 
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year, to be drawn by lot from all the 
unmarried men, between 17 and 36 
years of age, from which no exemptions 
are to be allowed. To ordain is easy, 
but to raise, equip and supply a large 
force, in the present circumstances of 
that country is impossible. The pro- 
mised aid from Russia, consisting of 9 
ships of war, had arrived at Cadiz. The 
Russian crews were to return to St. 
Petersburgh. This squadron was exa- 
mined at Portsmouth by the British ar- 
tificers of the naval-yard, and pronoun- 
ced to be scarcely sea-worthy. It.can 
produce no serious impression upon the 
cause of the Independents, and is intend- 
ed, we believe, rather as a precedent 
for a more important operation, uncon- 
nected with South America, than as any 
actual demonstration in opposition to it. 
Some attention to the intreaties of Spain 
for assistance became necessary, and 
both Great Britain and Russia have ac- 
commodated themselves to the occasion 
with much felicity. The former has 
advanced to Spain the sumof 400,000/ 
sterling, under an agreement, providing 
for the abolition of the African slave- 
trade carried on by Spanish subjects. 
In virtue of this agreement, Ferdinand 
issued a decree in December last, pro- 
hibiting his subjects from trading for 
slaves on the coast of Africa, south of 
the line, under a penalty of ten years 
banishment to the Philippine islands, 
and restricting the duration of the trade 


_ to any other part of the African coast, to 


May 1820, under the same penalties. 
With the money paid for this abolition, 
Spain has purchased the Russian squa- 
dron arrived at Cadiz. 

The misunderstanding between the 
Prince of Orange and the minister of 
war inthe Netherlands has yielded to 
reconciliation, and the prince has re- 
sumed the situation of commander in 
chief, with his seat at the military board, 
which he had vacated. 

The ports of Great Britain are again 
to be opened for the free importation of 
flour and grain. We have received re- 
cent accounts from our correspondent 
there to a late date, which represent the 
manufacturing classes to be in full acti- 
vity. Notwithstanding which, the in- 
crease of population, the continuance of 
excessive taxation, and the high value 
of land, had still a tendency to perpe- 


4 


tuate that state of pauperism, to which 


so numerous a Class of persons in that 
country is ever subject. A committee 
of the house of commons appointed to 
consider the poor-laws, had after long 
investigation, agreed to a report on the 
state of Mendicity, in which is contain- 
ed the most curious information relative 
to the organized system of begging. In 
order, if possible, to diminish the evil, it 
is proposed to extend the operation of 
Saving’s Banks, of Friendly Societies, 
and Sunday Schools, with some altera- 
tion in the law of settlements. Where 
the population is so dense as in England, 
and the means of earning an honest 
livelihood so precarious, these institu- 
tions are no doubt of much practical 
benefit; as they are productive of posi- 
tive good in every condition, it does 
seem an object worthy of attention to 
adopt them generally in our large cities, 
because, we think, they are calculated 
to diminish intoxication, to promote fru- 
gality, to'stimulate industry, and lessen 
the calls of the improvident poor upon 
the contributions of their more prudent 
fellow-citizens. 

From Russia we learn, that the em- 
peror Alexander is giving every encou- 
ragement to the restoration of Moscow, 
the ancient capital of the empire. The 
city has been much improved in conse- 
quence of the conflagration, which de- 
stroyed chiefly the old houses and wood- 
en buildings, which were very numer- 
ous. Stone houses, of the finest archi- 
tecture, are now rising from the ashes 
of those buildings. The foundation 
stone of a magnificent church was late- 
ly laid by the emperor in person, at- 
tended by the arch-bishop, and a nume- 
rous suite of ecclesiastics. 

Our limits allow room only for the 
following curious extract of a letter 
from Bushire relative to the connexion, 
noticed in our strictures on Russia, as 
subsisting between that power and 
Persia. 

‘ Bushire, April 12.—The Russians 
have of late been doing all they can to 
conciliate the Persian nobility, strictly 
however, upon the principle of ‘ peace 
to the cottage, and war to the castle;’ 
—they by no means include the king or 
any branch of the royal family within 
the circle of their benevolence, and in 
spite of a splendid embassy conducted 
by general Yermaloffand now past Er- 
wan on its route to Tehran, the Persian 
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capital, I judge from other surer signs 
and tokens, that any thing but peace 
reigns in the breasts of most of those 
who may conduct the negotiations and 
conferences on either side. 

‘The prince heir apparent and his 
minister, who both have very great in- 
fluence in the councils of his majesty, 
openly talk of war alone as the sole 
means of saving their country,—indeed 
without war the prince is nothing, as he 
has more than once felt at the termina- 
tion even of disastrous campaigns 
against the Russians. 

‘The Wahabees since the determined 
and menacing tone in which they have 
been informed of the opinions of go- 
vernment, are burnirg to seize our Ves- 
sels; but they find them generally too 
well guarded, and as true pirates, it is 
their interest rather to capture than to 
fight. 

‘ The chief of the Wahabees conti- 
nues to be sorely pressed by the Tur- 
kish troops of the Basha of Egypt, at no 
great distance from his capital; he how- 
ever fights and threatens to the last 
like a hero. 

‘The greater part of the low coun- 
try around us here, 1s about to be re- 
stored to the government of the person 
from whom it had for some time been 
alienated during the late troubles. 

‘Daood Pasha has lately ascended 
the Musnud of Bagdad, after murdering 
his predecessor. 

‘Pp. S. April 13. Late yesterday 
evening, a Kassid came in from Shiraz 
with a packet of letters froin Tabreez, 
which enables me to confirm what I 
gave you yesterday, and also to add a 
few particulars on the authority of an 
eye-witness. 

‘Persia will shortly swarm with 
French officers. A colonel Mercier of 
the cavalry and captain Hubert, are 
the precursors and negotiators of thirty 
of their brethren at Paris, who are an- 
xiously expecting the result of their re- 
ports and stipulations to proceed thém- 
selves to Tabreez. These two officers 
presented themselves to the prince heir 
apparent, attired in rich uniforms, 
which trifling circumstance, supported 
by a specious and plausible deportment, 
has completely won His Royal High- 
ness’s heart, and induced him to give an 
immediate consent to their admission in- 
to his service. The French officers, it 


is said, are perfectly satisfied, and in- 
tend forwarding to their brethren an 


immediate account of their favourable 
reception. His Royal Highness public- 
ly declares that, his only reason for em- 
ploying foreigners, is that British offi- 
cers are not allowed to support him in 
the field with the troops, which they 
have constantly shown such zeal and 
ability in disciplining, otherwise he feels 
himself perfectly satisfied with us, and 
is disposed to employ the officers of no 
other nation. 

‘ A colonel Mazorwich passed 
through Tabreez early in the month of 
February in his way to Tehran, to ar- 
range the etiquette and particular for- 
malities with which H. E. the Russian 
ambassador expects to be admitted to 
the royal presence, and to announce to 
his majesty’s ministers the date of H. 
E’s. departure from Teflis towards the 
Persian capital. The approach of this 
statesman with a numerous and very 
splendid suite has created an unusual 
agitation in the country, the more so as 
not a breath of what his objects probably 
may be, has hitherto transpired, which 
leaves an unbounded field to the flights 
of imaginations so vivid as those of the 
Persians, and now rendered so sensible 
and susceptible of peaceful impressions 
from the influence of fear and uncer- 
tainty. 

‘ His Persian majesty was still at the 
capital, and had made splendid prepa- 
rations for his reception. Some beau- 
tiful English carriages it is said, which 
had long lain neglected in the store 
rooms of the palace, were put into or- 
der and dispatched towards the frontiers 
for the accommodation of the ambassa- 
dor. His excellency is attended bya 
large suite of officers, and a considera- 
ble escort, and an excellent band of mu- 
sic, all richly appointed and apparelled, 
and it is said that the taste which direc- 
ed the selection of the individuals who 
compose the Russian cavalcade, is simi- 
lar to the one cherished by the elder 
Frederick of Prussia in the choice of his 
tall regiment. 

‘'The new pasha of Bagdad has al- 
réady invested a descendant of the legi- 
timate chiefs of the Montatij tribe with 
a splendid robe of honor, and intends to 
support his claims to the government of 
the tribe against the usurper Humood, 
now at their head, and who is a cousin 
of the lawful chief. It is also reported 
that it is the wish of the Turkish go- 
vernment that this factious tribe be re- 
moved to some distant spot, where they 
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may be, less likely to imsult the Otto- 
man power.’ 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

*_* Some additions and corrections 
to the valuable paper of Professor 
Jameson at page 164, have been 
supplied by the same eminent natural- 
ist, which we request our readers to in- 
tr oduce. 

Under Quadrupeds and Birds, 1. 11., 
for outstde, read inside, and, after the 
next paragraph, insert the following: 

‘ Eggs.—Collections of eggs of birds 
form a very interesting and beautiful de- 
partment ofa museum. The fresh eggs 
should be blown, and carefully packed 
in cotton, or tow, ormoss. Before blow- 
ing, it is advisable to make drawings of 
the eggs, as the abstraction of their con- 
tents frequently occasions a considera- 
ble change in their colour, delineation 
of colour, and lustre of the shell. 

‘ Nests.— All the remarkable nests of 
the larger birds ought to be collected, 
and in every instance those of the smal- 
ler species.’ 

Under Wolluscous Animals, add the 
following paragraph: 

‘ As many of the molluscous animals 
rapidly change, even when put into spi- 
rits, it is advisable to make models and 
drawings of them before immersion.’ 

Under Crustaceous Animals, p. 368. 
1. 7. for anus, read mouth. 

To section 2. on Minerals, p. 369, af- 
ter ‘wrapping paper,’ add ‘ When the 
crystals are very delicate, then the 
specimen must be glewed to the bottom 
of a box, and fastened with strings.’ 

Under Section 7. after ‘ blow- -pipe,’ 
1. 9. insert ‘and bottle with muriatie 
acid.’ 

MEDICINE. 

Hydrophobia.—The following has 
appeared in the Hamburgh Correspon- 
dent. ‘The plant (Alisma Plantago, 
Linneeus) which is successfully employ- 
ed as a cure for hydrophobia, grows in 
water, either in marshes, lakes, or 
ponds. It has a capillary root resem- 
bling that ofan onion. The plant con- 
tinues under water until the month of 
June, at the commencement of which, 
or even during the month of May, in a 
warm temperature, from five to seven 
detached sprouts, of a long convex 
form, shoot from beneath the water. 
These sprouts have a reddish bark, and 
are each provided with a pointed, 
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smooth, and deep-coloured leaf. In the 
month of June, a stalk appears with a 
round green root resembling that of as- 
paragus. This stalk shoots from be- 
neath the water, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without leaves. It is divi- 
ded into several sprigs without leaves, 
at the extremity of each of which is a 
small trefoil flower, of a pale red colour, 
which afterwards contains the seed. 
This plant is in blossom during the 
whole of the summer season. The lat- 
ter end of August is the fittest time to 
eather it. Itis made use of in the fol- 
lowing manner:—one large root, or two 
or three small ones, are first well wash- 
ed and dried in the shade. They are 
then reduced to powder, and strewed 
upon bread and butter, and in this way 
administered to the patient. On the 
second, or, at most the third trial, this 
remedy will destroy the virus of the 
madness, however violent it may be, 
even when the symptoms of hydropho- 
bia have already appeared. This root 
operates with equal efficacy on dogs. 
During an interval of twenty-five years, 
this specific has constantly been found 
an infallible preservative against mad- 
ness. It has cured individuals in whom 
this disease has acquired so decided a 
character, that they attacked and bit 
all who came near them; and no symp- 
toms of relapse were ever observable. 
Numerous cures have been effected, 
particularly in the government of Tu- 
Ja.’ 

We are indebted for this notice to 
Mr. F. V. Turgeneff, who has lately 
sent from Moscow, for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, 600 copies of an engraving 
and description of this plant. 

Literary Gazette. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
LIEUT. KOTZEBUE’S DISCOVERY IN THE 
RUSSIAN SHIP RURIE. 
Petersburgh, Oct. 31, 1817. 

The following is an abstract of the 
report of lieut. Kotzebue to the chan- 
cellor, count Romanzow: 

‘In consequence of instructions 
given to lieut. Kotzebue, he was to sail 
in the summer of 1817, to Norton Bay, 
tomake a voyage into the interior of 
North America. Conformably to those 
instructions, lieut. K. sailed on the 17th 
of July, 1817, from the port of St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, for the above-named 
bay. The wind was so favourable on 
the passage, that on the 26th he arriv- 
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ed atthe isle of St. Lawrence, about 
two degrees south of Behring’s Straits. 
As there remained sufficient time to go 
into Norton Bay, he resolved to enter 
Behring’s Straits, if circumstances fa- 
voured him in that respect. He could 
not, it is true, flatter himself that he 
should be able to go farther north than 
captain Cook, but he wished more 
nearly to observe the coast of America. 
He entered Bebring’s Straits on the 
30th of July, with a favourable wind 
and cloudy weather; and the next day 
he found himself off a bay, which he 
wished to examine; but the great num- 
ber of shallows and the want of canoes, 
with which he had not provided him- 
self, obliged him to give up that re- 
search until next year. He continued 
his course along the coast of America, 
keeping as near to it as possible; and on 
the Ist of August he discovered a pas- 
sage, into which he entered, and to 
which he perceived no boundaries; it 
was only after having navigated for two 
days that he saw land. Lieut. K. em* 
ployed more than fifteen days in explor- 
ing that great bay, in the hopes of find- 
ing in it the mouth of some river. The 
inhabitants, who came to reconnoitre 
him in canoes, and who conducted 
themselves most amicably towards the 
Rurik (his ship’s name), although they 
appeared very warlike, being all armed, 
pointed out to him a little bay, where, 
according to their report, he would 
find a canal, which would conduct 
him to the open sea; but it required, 
they said, a navigation of eight days be- 
fore he could reach the sea. He ex- 
amined that, to which he gave the 
name of Good Hope, and found the 
mouth of a small river, but it was navi- 
gable only for canoes, and into which 
he consequently could not enter. From 
the number of canoes which he found 
at the entrance of the great bay, the 
country must be well peopled. Lieut. 
K. gives, in his report, a very favour- 
able description of the inhabitants. 
They are tall, strong, and well made, 
and appear to have acquired a greater 
degree of civilization than the inha- 
bitants of the middle part of the North 
West Coast of America. —They learn- 
ed in the bay of St. Lawrence, upon 
the coast of Asia, where the Rurik an- 
chored, that the Ischutkches, who in- 
habit that coast are in a state of habi- 
tual hostility with their American 
neighbours; but that they barter with 


the Ischutkches, who inhabit a more 
distant country, and who receive iron, 
tobacco, and coral, in exchange for 
theirskins. A stermy and very cold 
season forced this officer to quit this 
bay, and to return to the south, resolv- 
ing to pursue his discoveries next year. 
He then sailed to New Albion, where 
he was kindly received; from the Spa- 
nish governor of San Francisco he ex- 
perienced the greatest attention and 
kindness, and had his vessel re-victu- 
alled.”’ 
MECHANICS. 

M. C. A. Erb, professor of philoso- 
phy at Heidelberg, has invented a 
cheap and simple hydraulic apparatus, 
by which ships and vessels of all kinds, 
from the smallest to the largest, may be 
propelled, with a small exertion of 
force, against the most violent currents 
and storms, inconstant uniform motion, 
with a rapidity capable of any increase, 
without the use of oars or sails. Sink- 
ing ships may be preserved from farther 
sinking by this apparatus, according to 
the direction to be given to it. It gov- 
erns the motion of the largest ship, so 
as tomove it at pleasure, froma state 
of rest, by the small difference of an 
inch, or a line, or without progressive 
motion, to turn it round on one point in 
every direction. Edin. Mag. 

CHEMISTRY. 

M. Girard, of the Institute, has pub- 
lished, in a treatise on the Valley of 
Egypt, an analysis of the mud of the 
Nile, sv celebrated by the fertility it 
communicates to the soil of that coun- 
try. It appears from chemical experi- 
ments made by M. Regnault, that ina 
hundred parts of the mud, there are 
eleven of water, nine of carbon, six of 
oxide of iron, four of silex, four of car- 
bonate of magnesia, eighteen of carbo- 
nate Of lime, and forty-eight of alumen. 
The quantities of silex and alumen va- 
ry according to the places where the 
mud is taken; that on the banks of the 
river contains a great deal of sand, 
while in that at a distance the argil is 
almost pure. The abundance of this 
earth in the mud renders it proper for 
the purposes of the arts. They make 
excellent brick of it, and vases of dif- 
ferent forms; it enters into the fabrica- 
tion of pipes; the glassmakers employ 
it in the construction of thei: furnaces; 
the inhabitants of the country parts co- 
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ver their houses with it, and consider it 
as a sufficient manure for their lands. 
ab. 
HISTORY. 

Mr. C. K. Barth, of Baireuth, is 
printing the Ancient "Histor y of Ger- 
muny, down to the time of Arminius, in 
two 8vo. volumes, the second of which 
will be devoted to the geography of the 
country, and the manners, religion, Xc. 
of the inhabitants. wb. 

EDUCATION. 

Learned Women.—One of Daniel De 
Foe’s projects was an academy for the 
education of women. Of the effects of 
education on females and the evils re- 
sulting from the want of it, he expres- 
ses his opinion in the following terms:— 

‘A well-bred woman and well taught, 
furnished with the additional accom- 
plishments of knowledge and behaviour, 
is acreature without comparison. Her 
society is the emblem of sublimer en- 
joyments, her person is angelic, and her 
conversation heavenly. She is all soft- 
ness and sweetness; peace, love, wit, 
and delight. She is every way suitable 
to the sublimest wish, and the man that 
has such a one to his portion has no- 
thing to do but rejoice in her and be 
thankful. On the other hand, suppose 
her to be the same woman, and depriy- 
ed of the benefit of education, and it fol- 
lows thus:—If her temper be good, 
want of education makes her soft and 
easy; her wit, for want of teaching, ren- 
ders her impertinent and talkative; her 
knowledge, for want of judgment and 
experience, makes her fanciful and 
whitnsical. If her temper be bad, want 
of breeding makes her worse; and she 
grows haughty, insolent, and loud. If 
she be passionate, want of manners 
makes her a termagant and a scold, 
which is much as one with a lunatic. If 
she be proud, want of discretion 
(which is still ill-breeding) makes her 
conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous, and 
from these she degenerates to be turbu- 
lent, clamorous, noisy, and nasty.’ 


Lit. Pan. 


POETRY. 

Present State of Parnassus.—Par- 
nassus at present is divided into parti- 
coloured fields of several crops and se- 
parate hues, which, at a distance, give 
t the appearance ofa corn country. Or 

may be compared to a chess board, 
where a good deal depends upon the 

xtrous moves of booksellers. The 


poets themselves have their respective 
attributes as distinct and settled as the 
nine’”.iuses.—W alter Scott should ne- 
ver be painted without the Herald’s Of- 
fice in the back ground, at least when 
he sits as a Poet. Lord Byron should 
be represented dining in state, upon his 
own heart, before a numerous and de- 
lighted assembly. Mr. Moore should 
be drawn with a rose in one hand, anda 
bulbul perched on the other. Mr. 
Crabbe, sweeping a dirty garret, and 
shaking his head philosophically over 
every stain in the floor, while a volume 
of Malthus peeps out of his pocket.— 
Campbell, clearing Johnson’s Diction- 
ary of inelegant words, until it is redu- 
ced within the compass of twelve pages. 
Mr. Wilson, pulling forth laurel branch- 
es from an hospital window, and Dr. 
Mead looking at him in astonishment. 
Mr. Southey, crowned with a paper 
cap made out of his earlier productions. 
Mr. Hogg, seeing Satan’s Invisible 
World through a Scotch mist; and Mr. 
Wordsworth, accompanied by the Soli- 
tary, inviting them all to take an ex- 
cursion ‘with him to refresh and vary 
their ideas. Scotsman. 

The best German poem produced 
this year is printed in the Urania, an 
almanac for 1818. The title of this 
piece, which is in three cantos, is, Die 
Bezauberte Rose—the Enchanted Rose. 
Brockhaus, the publisher, in April 1816, 
offered three poetical prizes for a ro- 
mantic tale, a poetical epistle, and an 
Idyl. The above mentioned piece, by 
Ernest Schurtze, obtained the prize of 
fifty ducats in the first class. It is 
written in the manner of Wieland’s 
Oberon, except that the stanzas are 
more regular; the whole is more deli- 
cate, and, as it were, of pure ethereal 
texture. It combines all the magic tones 
ofmelody. The publisher has announ- 
ced a separate edition of this poem, on 
which he designs to bestow every pos- 
sible typographic and chalcographic 
embellishment. The young poet died at 
Celle, in the Hanoverian dominions, in 
his 28th year, a few days after receiving 
intelligence of the success of his per- 
formance, and just as he was preparing 
to set out for Italy. He contracted the 
disease which proved fatal, during the 
siege of Hamburgh in 1813, when he 
served as a volunteer in the Jigers. 

Mr. Montgomery has a new volume 
of poems nearly ready for the press, en- 


titled Greenland and other poems. 
Ed. Mag. 
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LEGISLATION. 

Algiers. Bastinado for Marriage.— 
The plague having horribly depopula- 
ted Algiers, the new dey has com- 
manded, that all the unmarried men 
above twenty years of age should be 
conducted to the public square, and 
amply gratified with the bastinado, to 
give them a desire for wedlock. This 
is the prelude to a new empire of wo- 
men, which is about to be established 
among these barbarians; and it must be 
allowed that the education of the young 
men in this way has commenced even 
before marriage. Lit. Pen. 

STATISTICS. 

Resurrection of Moscow.—An official 
table, printed in the Gazette of Peters- 
burgh, has been published at Moscow, 
of the number of dwelling houses de- 
stroyed by the conflagration in 1812, 
and now rebuilt. The stone houses be- 
fore the burning amounted to 2,567, 
those of wood, to 6,591, making in all 
9,158. There remained standing 526 
stone buildings, 2,400 wooden houses, 
making a total of 2,926. There have 
been newly rebuilt 3,137 stone houses, 
and wooden ones 5,531, making a total 
of 8,668. It appears from this that the 
number of houses in general, and parti- 
cularly that of stone houses, is very 
much increased. The city counts at 
present 11,314 dwelling houses. The 
re-establishment of the shops and ma- 
gazines has proceeded less rapidly. 
There were of these before the burning 
8,521; 1,368 remained standing; and 
there have been rebuilt 5,544, making 
the total number at present amount to 
6,912. The present population of this 
city amounts to 312,000. ab. 

OBITUARY. 

The truth and merit of the following 
tribute, equally with the notice due, in 
gratitude to the memory of one of the 
distinguished heroes of the Revolution, 
induce us to rescue it from the.fate 
that usually befals the generality of fu- 
gitive pieces. 

DIED—TIn the 6Ist year of his age, 
on the 25th of March last, at the house 
of a friend, on Cumberland Island, 
Georgia, on his return from the West- 
Indies to his native state, Virginia, Ma- 
jor General HENRY LEE, a conspi- 
cuous officer in the Revolutionary 
Army. 


He entered as a captain of cavalry, 
in the Virginia Line, at the age of 19, 
in which situation he soon commanded 
the respect and attention of his coun- 
try, by his active and daring enterprize, 
and the confidence of the illustrious 
commander in chief of the military for- 
ces of the United States; a confidence 
which continued through life. He was 
rapidly promoted to the rank of Major, 
and soon after, to that of lieutenant 
colonel commandant of aseparate legio 
nary corps. While major, he planned and 
executed the celebrated attack on the 
enemy’s post at Paulus Hook, opposite 
to the city of New York, their head 
quarters; surprized and took the garri- 
son, under the eye of the British army 
and navy, and safely conducted his pri- 
soners into the American lines, many 
miles distant from the post taken. 
There are few enterprizes to be found 
on military record, equal in hazard or 
difficulty, or conducted with more con- 
summate skill and daring courage. It 
was too, accomplished without loss; fil- 
led the camp of the enemy with shame 
and astonishment; and shed an unfading 
lustre on the American arms. Some- 
time after, he accompanied general 
Greene to the southern department of 
the United States, subsequent to the 
memorable and disastrous battle of 
Camden, which reduced under the 
power of the enemy the three states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. The many brilliant achieve- 
ments which he performed in that diffi- 
cult and arduous war, under this cele- 
brated and consummate commander, it 
is not necessary to enumerate; they are 
so many illustrious monuments of Ame- 
rican courage and prowess, which, in 
all future ages will be the theme of his- 
torical praise—of grateful recollection 
by his countrymen, and of ardent imi- 
tation by every brave and patriotic sol- 
dier. Those states were recovered 
from the enemy. The country enjoys 
in peace, independence and liberty, the 
benefits of his useful services. All that 
remains to him is a grave, and the glory 
of his deeds. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, 
he returned to the walks of civil life. 
He was often a member of the Legisla- 
ture of the state of Virginia, one of its 
delegates to Congress under the con- 
federation, and one of the convention 
which adopted the present constitution 
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of the United States, and which he sup- 
ported; three years governor of the 
state, and afterwards a representative 
in the Congress of the United States, 
under the present organization. 

While governor of Virginia, he was 
selected by President Washington to 
command the army sent to quell the in- 
surrection which had been excited from 
untoward and erroneous impressions in 
the western counties of Pennsylvania, 
im which he had the felicity to bring to 
ordér and obedience the misguided in- 
habitants without shedding the blood of 
one fellow citizen. He possessed this 
peculiar characteristic as a military 
commander, of being always careful of 
the health and lives of his soldiers, ne- 
ver exposing them to unnecessary toils 
or fruitless hazards; always keeping 
them in readiness for useful and import- 
ant enterprizes. Every public station to 
which he was called he filled with dig- 
nity and propriety. 

In private life he was kind, hospita- 
ble, and generous. Too ardent in the 
pursuit of his objects—too confident in 
others, ward wanted that prudence which 

r to © guard against imposition 
- losses, and accumulate 
ake many otuer illustrious 
comme 'end patriots he died poor. 
hie hb: ‘' behind him a valuable 
historicai work, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the War in the Southern Department of 
the United States,’ in which the diffi- 
culties and privations endured by the 
patriotic army employed in that quar- 
ter—their courage and enterprize, and 
the skill and talents of their faithful, ac- 
tive, and illustrious commander, are 


displayed in never-fading colours; a 


work, to use the language of the pub- 
lishers, by the perusal of which ‘ the 
patriot will be always delighted, the 
statesman informed, and the soldier in- 
structed: which bears in every part the 
ingenuous stamp of a patriot soldier; 
and cannot fail to interest all who de- 
sire to understand the causes, and to 
know the difficulties of our memorable 
struggle. The facts may be relied on, 
‘* all of which he saw, and part of which 
he was.”’” 

Fortune seems to have conducted 
him, at the close of his life, almost to the 
tomb of Greene, and his bones may 
now repose by the side of those of his 
beloved chief; friends in life, united in 


Notorza. 


death, and partners in a never dying 
fame. Nat. Bat. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

It is well known that, some time 
since, Mr. John Binns, of this city, an- 
nounced his intended publication of a 
splendid edition of this national » 
charta, pledging himself to employ in 
the work such materials and skill as 
should reflect credit upon the state of 
manufacture, and of the arts, in this 
country. In pursuance of which, we 
find, that a considerable expense has 
been incurred, incident to the necessa- 
ry arrangements,and that every re- 
quisite is in progress to give dignity and 
effect to the execution of the design. 
Under circumstances less peculiar than 
these, it is customary not to interfere, 
but according to courtesy, and the rules 
of the trade in this country, to await 
the accomplishment of a work under- 
talen, and not to counteract it. This 
practice, it is remarked with regret, has 
been departed from in a recent instance 
—proposals for a similar undertaking 
having:been circulated by a Mr. Tyler. 

The public interests, far from being 
promoted, are likely to suffer by such a 
proceeding, and we would impress upon 
the minds of the community the impo- 
licy of giving currency to rival editions 
in general. When a publisher finds his 
ground infringed upon, the natural con- 
sequence will be, to damp his zeal, pa- 
ralyze his exertions, or, if he persevere, 
to induce the covering of a detriment 
by a less spirited performance. The 
ordinary tendency is, to enhance the 
price, and diminish the value of a publi- 
cation—effects produced by restricting 
the number of copies to a quantity con- 
siderably less than would have been pu- 
blished without such interference, since 
the fewer the number of copies thrown 
off, as itis termed, the greater is the 
original cost of each, and it is likely 
that, oftentimes, less justice will be 
done to the public in the end. 

Just and liberal sentiments have been 
expressed on this occasion by most of 
our editors of newspapers, (and we were 
gratified to perceive those foremost who 
in politics are decidedly opposed to Mr. 
Binns) concurring in terms of animad- 
version upon the conduct in question, 
which, it is hoped will induce Mr. Ty- 
ler to abandon his project. 





ame. 
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